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To Withdraw 5c Price June 30 


At Midni “ab pot Jane 30, 1923, the Price of the Pocket Series Goes Back to 10 Cts. Per Copy! Until 
Then Take Your Pick at the Amazing Price of Only 5c Per Book! Price Must Be 
Raised tol ed Due to Great Increases in Cost of Material Onder Before Price Is Raised. 

Prices of material only remotely affect prices of books , sold out at fixed high prices. This brings us to a new prob- 
issued by the average publisher, because their prices are | lem. In keeping our great line of machines going we are 
set so far above actual cost of production. But the Halde- | faced with the situation of amazing increases in the price 
man-Julius Pocket Series is different. These 350 books are | of all the essentials that go into book-making. Our last 
produced in mass production—and therefore the prices of | contract for book paper and cover stock just expired and 
paper, ink, cover stock, stitching wire, etc., are immediately | we have but ten carloads of paper in our warehouses at the 
reflected in the finished product. The Haldeman-Julius plant old low prices. On July 1 we begin receiving new supplies 
is the Ford plant of the publishing world. In this vast print- | of book paper and cover stock under a contract that de. 
ery it is necessary to keep an enormous equipment at work. | mands an amazing increase in price. We have canvassed 
Skilled labor, in the little town of Girard, cannot be called | the paper market and we find that we cannot get paper 





















































in and used for a while and then let go. We must keep our | cheaper. To buy high-priced paper at new cost levels and 
workers busy, in the same way that we must keep our great | keep our machinery going full force would mean a serious 
plant going full blast. If we could lay off our force at will loss—would mean ruin—if we intended to continue selling 
then all would be simple. We could do as the old line pub- | the books at 5c per copy—a price that was decided upon 
lishers do—-print up an edition and then wait for it to be ' when basic costs were vastly lower. 
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The Scudders by IRVING BACHELLER 


Droll and amusing is this quickly moving tale of modern life, yet through it all flows an 
undercurrent of serious consideration of society today, its extravagances, its excesses. The 
friend of the Scudder family, who constantly advised and kindly helped them over the rough 
places, gives the reader many a gasp and laugh as he tells the story of this family which he 
calls a “drama of patent religion, invented morals, industrious idleness, high blood pressure 
and India-rubber parents.’ $1. 
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a 





This new novel is a remarkable achievement. As a complete change from his earli 
novels, Mr. Poole has turned psychoanalyst with excellent results. Rarely has there ap- 
peared a more striking character than Maud Brewer whose struggles in what she conceives to 
be the interest of humanity bring those close to her before a danger which we are made to fee! 
is not remote from the rest of us but inherent in the tense and chaotic life of the world since 


the Great War. $2.00 
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Personal experiences in the higher mountain trails with complete directions for the out-fitting 


of inexpensive expeditions. 
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THE OUTING HANDBOOKS 


Into this series we have gathered together the most complete, authoritative, useful and 
interesting books for the sportsman, gardener, or lover of the out-of-doors. Written by en- 
thusiasts in their line, these volumes form up-to-date, concise handbooks flavored with amus- 
ing anecdotes and personal experiences. 

$1.00 a volume. Send for circular and complete list. 
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FARM AND GARDEN RULE BOOK by Liberty Hyde Bailey lll. $3.00 
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The Week 
[S all its more important aspects the Pan- 
American Conference at Santiago was a dis- 


mal failure. The United States flatly refused to 
discuss incorporating the Monroe Doctrine in a 
general treaty, and this proposal therefore fell by 
the wayside, as did the plans for a Pan-American 
League of Nations and an American international 
Court of Justice. The negotiations for limitation 
of naval armament among Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile collapsed in a quarrel between the two lat- 
ter, and the policy of the United States in the 
Caribbean, which is so much resented and feared by 
Latin America, was not even broached. The chief 
successes of the conference were a plan for inter- 
national cooperation in fighting disease, and the 
provision that a fact-finding commission might be 
put to work in international disputes. Trade-mark 
protection was reinforced, and the Latin-American 
countries agreed to discourage the smuggling of 
alcoholic liquors into the United States. These 
are worthy causes, and the results achieved no 
doubt justify the cost of the conference in time 
and money. It is nevertheless chilling, if not par- 
ticularly surprising, to realize that the United 
States has no intention of being candid with Latin 





America, nor of yielding for the general good any 
of the advantages derived from its overwhelming 
superiority in wealth and strength. 


THE beauties of spring, including the general de- 
sirability of plenty of birds and flowers, will doubt- 
less be extensively discussed next month. President 
Harding will make a swing around the circle be- 
fore he goes to Alaska, speaking to miscellaneous 
audiences in several cities; but since he will neither 
defend the world court nor any of the other main 
policies of the administration, it looks as though 
he would be forced to come down rather heavily on 
the desirability of morals, the importance of home 
life, and the allegation that after all a boy's best 
friend is his mother. The President is anxious that 
his tour should not be regarded as the first salvo 
in the 1924 campaign, but merely as the rendering 
of accounts by the chief executive to the republic. 
He might spare himself his pains; for whatever 
he says will certainly be interpreted in the light of 
the coming campaign, and all the good intentions 
in the world cannot prevent it. To omit the world 
court will haye about the same result as though 
he attacked it, for the country is sure to conclude 
that he has been bullied into silence by Mr. Munsey 
and Senator Lodge. Indeed, it seems more than 
likely that Mr. Harding, harassed by a multitude 
of conflicting advisors, is seeking a course which 
will please everybody. If he is, he will undoubted- 
ly encounter the usual fatal results of such a policy. 


THE two-party system in politics is no doubt a 
wonderful political invention; but sometimes it 
seems a pretty expensive luxury. The New York 
State Legislature has just adjourned after a ses- 
sion in which the Senate was ruled by the Demo- 
crats, the Assembly by the Republicans. The lat- 
ter gentlemen amused themselves by defeating 
virtually every important measure on the legis- 
lative program of the Democratic governor, “Al” 
Smith. Of sixty measures, twenty-nine were de- 
feated, including the proposals for an executive 
budget, a four-year gubernatorial term, local con- 
trol of public utilities, municipal ownership and 
operation of subways in New York City, restora- 
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tion of the direct primary, improvement of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, a 48-hour week for 
women and minors in industry, state development 
of water power, boards to fix living wages for 
women and minors, exemption from state taxation 
for incomes of $5,000 or less, a declaration that 
human labor is not a commodity, abolition of the 
motion picture censorship, and popular initiative 
for amendments to the state Constitution. The 
Republican motto appeared to be that if the state 
is foolish enough to elect a Democratic Senate, it 
deserves to see all its business come to a halt 
until, in the next election, it has sense enough to 
restore the grand old party to complete control. 
It is a brilliant idea, and does nobody any harm, 
except all the citizens, all the taxpayers and all 
persons employed in industry. 


REPEAL of the Prohibition Enforcement Act of 
New York adds a new confusion to a matter hope- 
lessly confused. By the terms of the Prohibition 
Amendment the duty of enforcement rests upon 
national and state governments alike. New York 
decides to have nothing to do with the job, after 
the federal administration had made its arrange- 
ments on the supposition that New York would 
continue to do its part. Thereupon thousands of 
persons caught by the New York police and in- 
dicted go scot free, if the governor signs the re- 
pealing bill, as he is likely to do. The wets will 
now no doubt concentrate their attention on Con- 
gress, and try to kill the federal enforcement law. 
The South has managed to keep the Negro from 
voting, in spite of the Constitution. New York 
and some other states may in the end manage to 
put the saloon above the Constitution. That is a 
practical method of amendment, but a disorderly 
method quite incompatible with the integrity of 
American institutions. 


JINGOISM apparently reaches its supreme 
heights in the navy. In Great Britain the ad- 
miralty has just succeeded in getting $55,000,000 
to build a huge naval base at Singapore. This is 
necessary, says Lieutenant-Colonel L. C. M. S. 
Amery, in order that Great Britain may have com- 
mand of all the seas; which is just exactly what 
she is not supposed to have, under the terms of 
the Washington treaty. Lieutenant-Colonel Amery 
deplores the fact that the empire is “helpless and 
reliant on the good will of a friendly and lately 
allied power.”” At the same time he insists that 
Great Britain does not contemplate danger from 
or even strained relations with “Japan or any 
other great power.”” Any one who can get any 
sense out of these two statements is subject to con- 
gratulations for his perspicacity. 


IF the British admiralty appears inclined to 
violate the spirit of the Washington Conference, 
the same thing seems to be true of our own naval 
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men. The hysterical alarm they display lest Great 
Britain should fail to live up to the letter of the 
agreement, and the widespread publicity they give 
to their fears, create an atmosphere highly favor- 
able to the development of such international dis- 
trust and fear as would make concellation of the 
treaty almost inevitable. First they told us that 
Great Britain was not scrapping her ships as she 
should. When this was proved false, they came 
forward with the allegation that the gun elevation 
on British ships had been altered, giving them un- 
fair superiority; and asked and secured an appro- 
priation of $6,500,000 with which to bring our 
ships up to the new level, before any one found 
out that the whole allegation was false. The Brit. 
ish decision to construct a Singapore base has like- 
wise been followed by loud wails from Washing- 
ton that the treaty is all up the spout, and pertfid- 
ious Albion intends once morc .9 rule the waves. 
On both sides of the Atlantic ti.ere are some im- 
portant gentlemen in blue’ uniforms who ought 
to be spanked and put to bed for the general wel. 
fare of mankind. 


THE French have solved the problem of building 
big guns that will shoot over a hundred miles. 
Moreover, they have found how to reduce the 
wear and tear on the rifling, so that their guns can 
shoot hundreds of shells instead of the sixty of 
the late big Berthas. With these guns London 
could be shelled from Dunkirk. According to 
General Herr, artillery chief of the French army, 
these guns may properly be regarded as “political 
cannon,” because they can’t discriminate between 
armed forces and the civil population. But “in 
the era on which we are entering . . . fighting will 
not be confined to zones of combat but all the 
interior populations will be involved and the mili- 
tary forces will be permitted to strike beyond the 
battle zones, upon the centres of production, rail- 
road stations and factories.” The era of warfare 
upon which we are entering is one of universal 
massacre, if we are so mad as to enter it. Al- 
ready military men smile indulgently when civilians 
quaintly refer to the cruelties of German war- 
making. Submarine sinkings, poison gas, bombs 
from the air—why, those will be the exercises of 
sham battles, in preparation for the serious busi- 
ness of war. 


A FRENCH scientist claims to have discovered 
“cold light.” In this country he will find that 
Charles Evans Hughes has prior patents. 


THE Supreme Court has raised some delicate 
questions with its decision on the application of 
the Volstead law at sea. American ships may now 
carry and serve liquor outside the three-mile limit, 
but no ships, American or foreign, may bring the 
accursed stuff within our harbors, not even under 
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the thickest of seals and stoutest of locks. Despite 
the new permission, vessels owned by the Shipping 
Board will remain dry the world over, and a bill 
is already being prepared for the attention of the 
next Congress restoring their aridity to all ships 
under our flag. England and France are reported 
as divided between amazement and anger, and the 
French Minister of Marine, M. Raiberti, is busily 
searching old law books to see whether he cannot 
find some obnoxious measure to apply to Amer- 
ican ships in French ports by way of reprisal. 


INGENIOUS minds are already busy with pro- 
posals for circumventing the new ruling. A rush 
of passengers to Canadian steamship lines is ex- 
pected and it is thought that ships bound for 
American ports may stop at Halifax inbound to 
check their liquor, outbound to pick it up again, 
as the “bad men” surrendered their revolvers at 
the door of a Texas dancehall in the old days. It 
is even suggested that this checking be done at 
floating warehouses just outside the three-mile 
limit. Whatever happens, we may be sure that the 
foreign vessels will not stop calling at our ports; 
American dollars, plus the money of immigrants 
headed this way, are the steamship companies’ 
main reliance. 


DR. TIKHON, formerly Patriarch of All Rus- 
sia, is avowedly a Tsarist. His denunciation of 
the Soviets for destroying the Tsardom, his pleas 
to the Russian people to overthrow the Bolsheviks 
and restore the Romanoffs have been published 
far and wide. Some of them were circulated in 
this country at the time when interventionist prop- 
aganda was active. His unfrocking by the All 
Russian conclave was a foregone conclusion. The 
Russian clergy may not like the Bolsheviks, in their 
hearts, but they cannot afford to be compromised 
with a cause so utterly lost as Tsardom. If the 
government brings Dr. Tikhon to trial for counter- 
revolutionary activities, he will almost certainly be 
convicted. Technically he is no doubt subject to 
the death penalty, under Soviet law. But to exact 
the penalty would be even a greater piece of stupid- 
ity than the execution of Mgr. Butchkavitch. Dr. 
Tikhon, shorn of his official dignities, is simply a 
helpless old man, well intentioned, but extremely 
dull witted and tiresome. Alive and at liberty he 
can do the Soviet government no damage. Dead 
and a martyr he would become one of its most 
formidable foes. 


FASHIONS in mummies are just as fleeting as 
fashions in women’s dress. A few weeks ago the 
crown of the fashion was Tutankhamen. Every- 
body who could visited him; everybody else spent 
untold hours in reading about him, in trying to pro- 
nounce him. Where is he now? The shadows 
of eternal night again envelop him. Mussolini is 
now all the rage. Gary visits him; Schwab, Paul 
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Cravath and Mrs. Catt visit him. We have heard 
a rumor that the Times is negotiating for exclusive 
news and movie rights in him. O fickle mob! 


WADE H. ELLIS, formerly Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, urges the South to 
lead in the fight against radicalism. The South 
ought to lead, he thinks, because of its racial purity 
and because of its devotion to the “ark of our 
covenant,” the Constitution—exception made, we 
assume, of the Fifteenth Amendment. To prepare 
the South for leadership Mr. Ellis tried to scare 
it out of a year’s growth by horrifying estimates 
of the strength of the revolutionary movement. 
As for a program of action, Mr. Ellis seems not 
to have thought of that. It is not difficult to sup- 
ply. Every state, South or North, will contribute 
most effectively to the strengthening of American 
institutions by putting its own house in order. It 
will make substantial headway, not by the crude 
methods of repression, but by rooting out the con- 
ditions that make radicalism inevitable. The South 
has its lynchings and peonage, the North its priv- 
ate gunmen, its industrial slavery, its crises of un- 
employment to get rid of before either can decent- 
ly propose to take the post of leadership in the 
fight against radicalism. And when those evils 
have been excised there will not be any radicalism 
left to fight. 


AN aeroplane has flown from New York to San 
Diego in one continuous flight of twenty-seven 
hours. Beginning this summer the air mail service 
will attempt a daily transcontinental movement of 
mail in only a little longer time. No doubt before 
long twenty-seven hours from coast to coast will 
seem no more remarkable than does twenty hours 
from New York to Chicago. Meanwhile Profes- 
sor Henderson, a physiologist of Yale, declares 
that automobiles are now sufficiently numerous in 
the streets of our cities to make carbon monoxide 
poisoning a real danger to pedestrian and motorist 
alike. It is a queer sort of civilization that we 
are shaping for ourselves; and signs are multiply- 
ing that it is rapidly becoming too big a problem 
for our collective intelligence. If we succeed in 
controlling it safely, it will be because luck does 
its part. 


RAW materials are coming to play an important 
role in politics. The countries which happen to 
possess the best sources of valuable ores, oil, 
rubber and other natural products are in a position 
to tax the rest of the world, through export duties 
or through government monopolies. Brazil has 
done this with coffee and Chile with saltpeter. 
We have recently had a scare over rubber, and 
are gravely concerned about the future of our 
petroleum industry when our own wells run dry. 
International politics, in the new era, is likely to 
be profoundly affected by this question of raw 
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materials. In our own country interstate politics Germans insist on the removal of all discrimina- 
may also be affected. Pennsylvania has a monopoly tions against their exports and imports. They are 
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ie of anthracite coal and levies a tax on mining it. inthe right here. They cannot pay unless they can 

Hi Minnesota has a law taxing the mining of ore, rebuild their trade. ] 
a which has recently been held valid by the Supreme With the political ground thus cleared they pro- pe 
Hi Court. California and Florida may some day levy pose to raise a foreign loan, by 1927, of twenty os 
‘ i ’ taxes upon consumers of citrus fruits throughout billion gold marks, to be paid over in reparations. : 
Ry the country; the Southern states upon consumers of ‘They propose to make arrangements with German om 
ae cotton. Fortunately such taxes are usually not business for the security of this loan. The coal pro- - 

; Hh practicable. So far as they are employed, they ducers, the metallurgical works, the dye manufac- ws 
ae work toward breaking down the economic unity tories, etc., would be bound by long term contracts = 
Wg a} of the nation. to deliver export goods enough to take care of the al 
on interest and amortization of the loan. On these me 
3 { MR. MORGENTHAU thinks that the Chester terms, granted the political security, it is possible or 
i} concession is no better than wild-catting. Econom- that the Germans might float twenty billion gold tle 
~ on ically, it involves building a great many miles of ™arks abroad. The sum is large, but not impos- me 

BY expensive railway through a territory that is sibly large. Sa 

ae sparsely inhabited by people of incredibly low They propose a further payment of ten billion ae 
f Hits producing and consuming power. Politically it marks, to be raised by loans later, as Germany's lef 

omy, | involves confidence in the good faith of the Turks. Productive power develops. We think that this * 
Pit They feel perfectly free to repudiate the Capitu- S¥Um Is inadequate. If Germany is given a chance ho 
ae laries and to cancel concessions granted by the old to recover, she will within five years be able to as 
Bs) Turkish government to the French and British. take care of an obligation of forty billion gold we 
Ae What guarantee do they offer that agreements with marks. If she could offer thirty billions today, the 
an American company would be kept? We do not i" cash or income earning assets, it would, together i 

trust the Turks yet. At the same time we do not With the twelve billions that she has already paid, ol 

see that the repudiation of the Capitularies, or of eet fairly the actual reparations charges, as con- out 

purely political concessions constitutes a proof of ‘templated in the armistice agreement. But since sch 

Turkish perfidy. Whatever the Capitularies were much of the payment must be deferred, it would int 

in the beginning, they have come to represent, in be fair to allow for the fact by making the capital pre 

late decades, a mark of inferior international sum larger. thii 

status. Any nation asserting its independence | [he German offer leaves no doubt whatever that the 

would repudiate them. an international commission of financial experts en 

could go into Germany today, survey all the re- ; 

sources of credit, public and private, and mobilize we 

> them for the benefit of reparations, provided that hi; 

France S Pound of Flesh Germany could be assured her right to live in peace we 

ERMANY has made her offer, and France and work herself free. France is offered the best iin 

has rejected it. That was to be expected. opportunity she is likely ever to get to recover sub- sie 

Germany could not have made an offer immediate- stantial sums from Germany. She rejects the op- oth 

ly acceptable to France. France could not have portunity. Mik 

accepted forthwith any offer Germany made. If She rejects it because she wishes the state of et 

this were a purely pecuniary transaction, the Ger- war now existing in the Ruhr to continue until coll 

mans would at the outset offer too little, and the Germany is completely ruined and disintegrated. pa 

French would insist on too much. The market- She insists on occupying the centre of German in- F 

place would resound with cries of robber and dustry, under her own strained interpretation of Pm Ys 

crook. Later the margin would narrow, the cries the Treaty of Versailles, until the indemnity has sory 

would lose their edge and an agreement might be been paid, knowing well that even a moderate 1n- rae 

reached, with neither side either satisfied or out- demnity cannot be paid under such conditions. She war 

raged. insists on holding the indemnity at the preposterous still 
Let us examine the German offer, on the assump- figure of thirty-two billion dollars, only to be abat- dras 

tion that what the French are really after is the ed in the measure that England and America of 
money due them on reparations. The Germans cancel their claims on France. The demand that Aus 

argue that they can pay only if they can restore passive resistance cease, that the unlawful penalties hint 
their production. The point is valid. They argue inflicted upon Germans for not betraying their own ange 

that they cannot restore production until the country shall stand, amounts to a demand for un self 
French get out of the Ruhr. That point also is conditional surrender. on tl 
valid. They insist on an agreement that no further France does not want to be paid. She knows pecte 

“securities” be seized. That is elementary. Ger- the value of gold. But she has a higher value ap and 
many can have no international credit so long as parently within her reach. It is the pound of fund 


a gun is pointed at her productive machine. The flesh, cut off nearest the heart. al as 
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Free Speech in the Colleges 


ORE than a year ago a writer in the New 
Republic described the repressive measures 
of President Atwood of Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, in his effort to shield the 
student body from any contact with radical, or 
even liberal thought. In that article the prediction 
was made that the struggle at Clark for free 
speech and free contact with the world of ideas 
would not result in any dramatic crisis wherein 
someone would nail his colors to the mast and go 
down fighting. It was suggested that the sort o! 
pressure President Atwood would apply would lit- 
tle by little create an atmosphere unendurable by 
men who value intellectual freedom. 

That prediction now seems fulfilled. One by 
one, all those who opposed Atwood’s policy have 
left Clark for other institutions where high value 
is still placed on teaching which consists of an 
honest man’s trying to tell his students the truth 
as he sees it. There may be excellent instructors 
still left at the institution; no outsider should make 
the cruel generalization that there are not; but it 
is certainly more than a coincidence that the men 
who have gone were the ones who had best suc- 
ceeded in impressing the outside world with their 
scholarship and intellectual vigor. It would be 
interesting to know what G. Stanley Hall, former 
president of Clark, and distinguished psychologist, 
thinks as he sits in his house, a stone’s throw from 
the campus, and sees the institution to which he 
devoted a lifetime, thus sadly altered. 

The men who have left Clark are probably bet- 
ter off in their new associations; but the way out 
which they have found is no answer to the real 
and pressing question of academic freedom in 
America. While Clark is a striking example, the 
tendency witnessed there is present in scores of 
other institutions throughout the country. The 
Middle and Far West are not exempt; the state 
institutions are as bad as the privately endowed 
colleges, or worse; and the high schools are in 
many cases the most rigidly tyrannical of all. 

For the first year or two after the war, we con- 
soled ourselves by saying that the hysterical con- 
servatism of the “authorities” was a left-over 
from the emotional debauch of 1917-18; but the 
war is now five years away and the movement is 
still increasing in violence. While its two most 
dramatic aspects are the fight against the doctrine 
of evolution, and the effort to have textbooks in 
American history kept chemically free from any 
hint that the founding fathers were other than 
angels purer than the snow, it also manifests it- 
self in a score of other ways: in social pressure 
on the family of the college professor who is sus- 
pected of holding “advanced views” on political 
and economic questions; in curtailment of the 
funds available for laboratory work, or even cleric- 
al assistance; in sharply limited library appropria- 
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tions to prevent the purchase of “dangerous” 
books; in pressure on the choice of topics for 
doctors’ dissertations in these fields; and, in the 
larger institutions where careful research by mem- 
bers of the faculty is sometimes undertaken, by a 
flat refusal to aid such work, or even to permit it 
except strictly on the instructor's own time—which 
is usually non-existent. 

The tendency to regard the members of the 
faculty as merely the board of trustees’ “hired 
men” is strikingly evidenced in the new attitude 
toward termination of tenure. Whereas the old 
theory was that a college professor was employed 
for life, subject to reasonable competence and 
good behavior, today appointments are 
made for a limited period of years, in some cases 
as short a time as a single year. The burden ot 
proof was formerly on the college to show cause 
for failing to continue a professor in his chair; 
today, the burden of proof is on the professor to 
show why he should be retained for another twelve 
months. Only a few days ago the trustees of a 
women’s medical college in Philadelphia summarily 
dismissed a physician who had been a member ot 
the taculty many years and curtly refused to ex- 
plain their action even after more than a score of 
other members of the faculty had resigned in pro- 
test and the entire student body had gone on strike. 

It should be obvious that genuine scholarship, 
careful research and full-spirited teaching are im- 
possible in such an atmosphere as this. The teach- 
ers whom che profession most needs will not toler- 
ate such conditions; and it is common knowledge 
that they are being lured away in increasing num- 
bers into other occupations. The remedy lies 
partly in an appeal to that force so frequently 
summoned, so rarely aroused: public opinion. It 
lies also, however, with the college professors 
themselves. A problem so pressing and so parti- 
cularly their own, requires united and vigorous 
action. An American association of college pro- 
fessors exists; and there are separate bodies in 
history, sociology, economics and other fields. 
These organizations can perform no more useful 
task than to fight vigorously for the academic free- 
dom without which the value of their work is so 
gravely impaired. 


being 


The Pacifists and the Army 


N another page we publish a letter from an 

army officer protesting against what he con- 
siders unfair peace propaganda. At bottom, we 
are in full sympathy with the peace movement, 
and so, we take it, is our correspondent. But we 
do not subscribe to the doctrine that even the 
noblest ends justify unfair means. If our soldiers 
were all arrant militarists—which they are not— 
we should wish to see them treated fairly in argu- 
ment. 
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Our correspondent complains of the way in 
which the peace propagandists use figures to ex- 
hibit the cost of war and armaments. He would 
admit, we think, that it is desirable for every citi- 
zen to have access to such figures, provided that 
they are accurately compiled and properly used. 
We may forget many things more deserving of re- 
membrance, but we cannot forget our taxes. If 
every taxpayer could be made to understand what 
part of the taxes he pays goes to past wars, he 
would have a basis for estimating what will happen 
to his pocketbook in the next war—unless all tax- 
payers take thought on means for making a next 
war impossible. It would be a good thing if the 
Treasury Department were required to print on 
every tax form the percentage that goes to military 
expenditures, past and present. Since it does not 
do so, any private association that circulates the 
facts is performing a most valuable public service. 

The National Council for the Prevention of 
War has circulated a chart prepared by the Bureau 
of Efficiency showing that 85.8 cents out of every 
dollar in the estimated net expenditures of 1924 
goes for the cost of past wars and the maintenance 
of the army and navy. Many military men, and 
even Secretary Weeks, have charged the National 
Council with juggling figures to arrive at this re- 
sult. There is no juggling whatever. With cer- 
tain qualifications too slight to matter, the figures 
will stand any expert scrutiny. The conflicting esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Budget is merely evi- 
dence of the incompetence of our public book- 
keeping. 

It is, however, one thing to draw up a chart of 
expenditures properly and another thing to use it 
fairly. The National Council’s chart may be used 
fairly as an argument for taking every practicable 
means to reduce the risk of war. It is pertinent 
as it stands to the discussion of the League of Na- 
tions, the World Court, etc. Is it pertinent to the 
discussion of current military and naval appropria- 
tions? Not without qualifications. 

Interest on the war debt, retirement of the debt 
and pensions make up 65 out of the 85.8 percent. 
Why should that 65 percent be dragged in as an 
argument for cutting down the sums allowed to 
the army and navy for present maintenance? Does 
any one seriously believe that the army and navy 
got us into the late war, or the Spanish War, or 
the Civil War, and so are justly chargeable with 
the debts created by those wars? 

As every student of history knows, it has al- 
ways been the civil arm of our government that 
has caught the war spirit first, and has thrust the 
army, inadequately prepared, into the firing line. 
Before we entered the Great War, the officers of 
the army and navy were as a rule so correctly neu- 
tral that it was whispered about everywhere that 
they were pro-German. If during the war and 
after it there were prophets of hate in the regular 
army, their voices were thoroughly drowned out by 
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the shrill cries of bloodthirsty civilians. We ought 
to remind ourselves, in this connection, of the con- 
duct of General Graves and his staff at Vladivostok 
and of that of our forces of occupation on the 
Rhine. The situation was delicate in each case, 
and in each case our officers left nothing but good 
will behind them. Throughout our history the 
army has kept itself remarkably clear of intrigues 
designed to bring on war. We do not know of a 
single instance of an international complication 
created by it. 

But perhaps the mere fact that we have an army 
and navy leads our civil authorities to rush into 
war? No; when we had no navy worth mention- 
ing we adopted a belligerent tone toward England 
in the Venezuela affair. In the late war it was 
not our standing army we counted on to reduce 
Germany to terms, but our unlimited civil man 
power. 

Neither directly nor indirectly can we properly 

charge up the cost of past wars to the present 
army and navy. That cost is not pertinent to the 
question of what we ought to spend on those arms 
of the service. What we spend on them is a little 
over twenty percent of our taxation revenue. |s 
that too much? Many will maintain that it is. 
Some will maintain that we ought to abolish army 
and navy altogether and trust to our good behavior 
and the good will of other nations to defend 
us. 
The New Republic looks forward to a time 
when armies and navies will be unnecessary. But 
we live in the present, and see with our own eyes 
what happens to the defenceless, in Armenia, 
Egypt, Morocco, Bulgaria, Austria, Germany. We 
think it wise to keep arms handy, not too many, 
but bright ones. 


What the Railroads Want 


HE railroads, conscious that their critics are 
| soon to come into political power, are pre- 
paring for the greatest publicity battle of their 
history. Influential persons are being luncheoned 
and dined, confidential letters are being sent to 
editors and politicians, a gigantic ‘‘research”’ organ- 
ization has been founded, related interests, suc! 
as the equipment companies, are urged to “get into 
the game’”’ and to instruct their salesmen as to what 
should be said as they travel about the country. 
It is planned to drive a wedge between labor and 
the farmers, and to hold off attacks until the roads 
have time to entrench themselves in a secure pos 
tion. 

The outlines of the campaign are already vague 
ly defined. The financial sins of the railroads ar 
irretrievable ancient history and should be for 
gotten, now that they intend to be good. [2 


marked deficiencies of the past three years, bot 
in service and earnings, are the result partly o! ! 
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long period of restrictive legislation, partly of gov- 
ernment control, partly of unruly labor. These 
years, therefore, must be discounted. The roads 
wish to be judged by their record from van 
1, 1923. They hope to make this record good | e- 
cause prosperity is here, labor is “deflated,” pres- 
ent rates are beginning to seem more reasonable, 
traffic is heavy, and net incomes are growing. I[h« 
realize that in order to meet the demands of traffic 
they must have greatly increased facilities, but 
they are showing good faith by ordering these in 
large quantities. Prosperity will enable them to 
pay. If the public wants efficient transportation, 
the public must cease knocking and boost. Give 
the railroads a chance! 

Aside from the misleading historical assump- 
tions, it is an appealing program, but its success 
in the long run will depend not so much on pub- 
licity as gn the underlying performance. In order 
to succeed in it, the roads must within a com- 
paratively short time accomplish two large results 
—earn a “fair return” on their capitalization, and 
give adequate service. These objectives involve 
serious complications. A “fair return’’ means 
enough to pay fixed charges on what in many cases 
is inflated value, leaving enough over to attract 
investors, in a competitive market, to new capital 
issues which will be necessary to enlarge the facili- 
ties. This means keeping rates sufficiently high, 
labor cost sufhciently low, and traffic sufficiently 
moved, to do far better than in recent history. To 
give adequate service means much new building, 
orders for equipment to make up the accumulated 
shortage of a decade, and the accompanying cap- 
ital issues which will in turn add to the fixed 
charges and necessitate a higher return. In the 
midst of these dilemmas, will the railroads be able 
to live up to their optimistic promises ? 

Let us look first into the question of return. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, under the 
Transportation Act, has fixed the aggregate “fair 
return” as 534 percent on a valuation of $18,- 
g00,000,000 as of December 31, 1919, plus sub- 
sequent additions to property. If we assume that 
such additions bring the total to $19,400,000,000 
at the beginning of 1923—the figure used by the 
Commission—the net return would have to be 
$1,116,000,000. The net operation income in 1922 
was only $777,000,000, of which $669,000,000 
were consumed in fixed charges. An increase of 
about 50 percent in net income this year over last 
is therefore obviously necessary in order to reach 
the 534 percent. 

Traffic last year was nearly up to the high 1920 
volume, and for certain periods was above it. 
Rates were kept at as high a level as possible, and 
wages were reduced as low as possible. But, the 
railroads point out, they were handicapped by the 
coal strike and by the costly shop strike, and traffic 
is increasing and will surely be larger this year 
than last. All true. Let us admit then, that if 
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rates are not reduced, and if wages are not in- 
creased, and if there are no outside labor trou- 
bles, and if the effects of the shop strike disappear, 
and if enough more traffic can be handled without 
unduly increasing fixed charges, the roads may, in 
the aggregate, stretch up and catch that 534 per- 
cent at the very peak of the high wave of pros- 
perity. We shall not peer too curiously into what 
would happen if a depression should follow. 
These ifs loom large. Farmers are not sharing 
in prosperity to the same extent as industry and are 
still clamoring for lower rates. ‘There is a wide- 
spread demand for labor, accompanied by a rising 
wage trend which is already being registered on 
the railroads, not to mention the resistance which 
labor is sure to offer sooner or later to the in- 
justice of the low wages now being paid. If the 
roads arbitrarily keep down the wages of their 
shop and maintenance forces they will lose men to 
other industries and will not be able to handle the 
trafhc. On numerous systems the shop strike is 
still ettective on account of the obduracy of the 
managements, and most of these roads are turning 
in net incomes far below the corresponding months 
of 1922; in some important cases the 
actually wocomne a Gelicst. 


ncome has 
Dard roads are > likely 


with “bee ig wt equipment, a severe shortage of 
skilled labor, and nobody to do their repairs for 
them except the detective agencies on which they 
have lavished so much money and confidence. To 
handie their traffic the roads have already prom- 
ised to spend over a billion dollars on new facili- 
ties this year—which will add many millions to 
their fixed charges so far as the orders are not 
for mere replacement. The financial outlook, 
while it is the best for many years, is not unclouded 
after all. And it must be remembered that these 
figures deal only with aggregates. Some roads 
whose service is essential to the public are so deep 
in the mire that any conceivable improvement of 
ihe average return for the country would not solve 
their problems, even though the power of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to use in their be- 
half the surplus of the more 
fully exercised. 

How about service? We started the year with 
an average daily car shortage which sometimes fell 
as low as 50,000, but since has risen, with heavier 
trafic to 75,000. Motive power is also lacking, 
and an abnormally large percentage of locomotives 
require repair. The seasonal peak trafic does 
not arrive until October; meanwhile general busi- 
ness shows every sign of continued 


profitable roads 


expansion. 
There are three possible avenues to better service: 
more equipment, better repair of equipment, better 
use of equipment. Each of these is receiving the 
attention of the roads. In 1922 the roads ordered 
and put in service almost half as much equipment 
as their 1923 program calls for, yet so many cars 
and locomotives had to be retired that at the erd 
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of the year there were fewer cars and locomotives 
on the lines than at the beginning. On account of 
the heavy traffic and the shop strike, there are now 
many more cars and locomotives which will have 
to be scrapped than there were last year. It is 
true that the capacity of the new equipment aver- 
ages larger than that which is replaced, but at 
least half the billion dollars appropriated for facili- 
ties will probably have to be devoted merely to 
replacements. The remainder will not come any- 
where near supplying the shortage. There is now 
about 60 percent more freight business than ten 
years ago, and the roads have with which to handle 
it about 23 percent more car capacity and 41 per- 
cent mere locomotive power. To make up this 
deficiency in a single year, or in two years or three, 
would be beyond the manufacturing capacity of 
the country, and would cost so much as to eat up 
any surplus earnings for a long while to come. 

In repair work, some roads which have settled 
the strike are making rapid gains, notably the 
Baltimore and Ohio, but most of the others are 
either losing or are holding their own with great 
difficulty and cost. Present labor conditions will 
aggravate this problem rather than the reverse, as 
will heavier traffic. The time and energy lost in 
the shops through the attempts of the manage- 
ments to destroy the unions in the past two years 
may prove to have created a handicap that can- 
not be overcome at least as long as prosperity 
lasts. 

Various means of improving the utilization of 
existing equipment have been recommended to the 
roads and the public by the American Railway 
Association. It is doubtful, however, whether 
under existing arrangements previous perfor- 
mances in this respect can be much bettered. The 
goal which has been set is an average load of 30 
tons per car, and an average haul of 30 miles per 
car per day. Only twice in history has the ton- 
nage goal been attained. Once was in 1918, when, 
under the superior efficiency of federal operation, 
it was reached in July and August, and approximat- 
ed during the rest of the year. The other was at 
the very peak of traffic in 1920, when emergency 
car-pooling measures were applied. The 30 car- 
miles per day has never been attained. 

In the matter-of service, therefore, the rail- 
roads are certain to fall short of meeting the de- 
mands of commerce. The nearer they come to 
meeting these demands, the more it will enlarge the 
necessary “fair return.” 

The probable failure of roads to achieve any 
prompt solution of their financial and operating 
difficulties does not prove that government owner- 
ship or operation would furnish a prompt cure. 
The same difficulties would have to be faced under 
any form of control. It does show, however, that 
two drastic fundamental reforms must be under- 
taken. 

The first is the scaling down of capitalization 
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and the acquisition of new capital at low rates. 
Government ownership could accomplish this. 
Private ownership may accomplish it in some in- 
stances through bankruptcies and reorganizations, 
but the path towards it for private owners is so 
thorny and slow that it is not likely to be achieved 
in time, 

The second implies even more. The roads must 
be so managed, both in detail and as a national 
sytem, as to eliminate large-scale economic waste, 
cut down unnecessary traffic, inspire the employees 
with the spirit of cooperation and efficiency, and 
make the best possible utilization both of men and 
plant. In such matters many railroad executives 
are pursuing a penny-wise, pound-foolish policy. 
They seem to have been marching precisely in the 
wrong direction, in spite of the fact that good ad- 
vice and examples are before them. Mr. Daniel 
Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio is beginning to 
work marvels in reducing labor cost by stimulat- 
ing the organized good will of employees, yet many 
prominent executives persist in fighting and squeez- 
ing labor. The Security Owners’ Association points 
out the great savings possible by pooling of car 
supply and repair, yet the executives scorn the sug- 
gestion. They oppose, in the interest of the more 
powerful and profitable companies, the regional 
consolidation so necessary for the weaker ones, so 
essential to proper traffic routing. They oppose 
unified terminals. They oppose the broad plans 
of the New York port authority. Nothing that 
demands a larger vision seems to be intelligible to 
them. There is apparently something about prtv- 
ate ownership that brings to the top strong-willed, 
particularistic, individualistic men who would 
rather fight some one else for a dollar than pro- 
duce it by service. 

Possibly the private managements could do all 
that the government could and would do in such 
matters. Possibly. But, with a few exceptions 
such as Mr. Willard, they are more adept in or- 
ganizing publicity, fighting for the open shop, op- 
posing regulation and boosting “private enter- 
prise.” Individualistic to the last, they bravely 
fly their colors, but such colors will surely go down. 
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Labor and 


HERE has probably never been a time in 

the history of the American labor move- 

ment when the attention of Labor and its 
friends has been so intensely focused on the courts. 
The most acute tactician in our trade union move- 
ment but recently faced a jury of Michigan farm- 
ers, charged with a political crime for which he 
is even yet under indictment. The lives of Sacco 
and Vanzetti have been declared forfeit, while 
strikes and rumors of strikes to “force their dis- 
charge” keep thousands of New England workers 
in an excited state of mind. Tom Mooney still 
lies in a California prison, long after the case 
against him has been thoroughly discredited. Pleas 
for the “political prisoners” continue to be made 
by distinguished lawyers, by Senators and by 
churchmen; the general interest in their case (on 
the part of their enemies as well as their friends) 
still grows. And meanwhile the western courts 
acting under war-time laws, continue to add to 
the number of these prisoners. 
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Cases in Point 


The astonishing Daugherty injunction against 
continuance of the railroad shop crafts strike— 
continuance by “oral persuasion or communication, 
or through interviews published in the news- 
papers’ !—is still undissolved; in fact, the Attor- 
ney-General seems determined to make the injunc- 
tion perpetual. A West Virginian federal judge 
but recently enjoined the unionization—by means 
however peaceful—of a strategic coal field in tha 
state. The roar of protest against the Supreme 
Court decisions, emasculating the Clayton Act and 
invalidating the Child Labor law had not yet died 
out when the Minimum Wage decision was handed 
down. Denunciation of the majority’s holding 
and reasoning in that far-reaching pronouncement 
reaches almost unprecedented vigor and depth ot! 
feeling. 

Though the ranks of Labor may be split into 
factions over almost every other question, from 
communism to industrial unionism, on one matter 
they are unanimous. Labor has a thoroughgoing 
distrust and suspicion of the courts. The language 
of the report of the Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion in 1915, sweeping as it is, is too weak to 
cover the situation today. A speaker from the 
left wing of Labor, addressing a meeting of alien 
workers in Boston (and ironically enough, in 
Faneuil Hall). brought the crowd to their feet in 
the wildest demonstration of the meeting when he 
characterized the courts as the “machinery that 
grinds out the mangled bones of its working class 
victims.” At the other extreme is the conserva- 
tive Mr. Gompers, who exclaimed to the Lock- 
wood Committee, “God save Labor from the 
courts!’ and whose denunciation of the Daugherty 
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the Courts 


injunction and the recent Supreme 
nouncements showed a thorough dis 
and distrust of the impartiality of the judiciary. 


ad 
Sa 


Court pro- 


illusionment 


Mr. John P. Frey, one of the most cautious of 
the “business unionists,’ vigorously attacks the 
courts’ administration of equity jurisdiction with 


reference to trade disputes, in a recently published 
book. And this same feeling is prevalent among 
many of the liberals and radicals who are to be 
found on the side of Labor. Senator La | 
for example, roused the last A. F. of L. conven- 
tion to enthusiasm by denunciation of the 
courts’ attitude toward Labor cases. 

It is dificult to imagine a 
gerous to the development of 


ollette, 
his 


condition 
democratic govern- 
ment—and especially one under a written Consti- 
tution—than that 
ducing class should feel 


a large proportion ol the pro- 


complete lack ot con- 
fidence in the only orderly 
vided by our system. A moment's r 
significance of such a 


strate how 


means OTF rearess pro- 
tion on the 
attairs will demon- 


trust- 


state of 
fundamental it is. The rise of 


worthy courts England put an end to the set- 
tling of private controversies by recourse to torce 
of arms. The application of this analogy to the 
conflict of interests between classes in our own 


bvious one. 


day, is a rather o 
court, enjoying the confidence of people generally 
is really all that lies between social adjustment and 
social disorder. “The aspirations of the people,” 
Mr. Justice Brandeis has aptly said, 

adequate legal 

have a revolt.” 


Whether La 


feeling is a 


lhe presen ce of a 


‘must have 


expression. Otherwise we shall 


bor justihed in this u iversal 


question requiring for its answer a 
thorou; gh study of the legal and economic issues in- 
volved. But the answer sO eyed 
tant as the fact that Labor is convinced of the 
bias of the courts, and that this conviction arouses 


deep and powerful feeling. 
Pying Labor’s Hands 


What is the result if the charges made by Labor 
are true? As I have suggested above, it means 
death to the avowed ideal of a democratic state, 
and causes the very foundations of our compara- 
tively peaceful life to become insecure. On the 
labor movement itself such a condition has a tre- 
mendous effect, but one which few labor leaders 
admit: the courts can substantially 
block and hinder the normal and natural progress 
of Labor on the industrial field. We are not speak- 
ing now, of course, of a sudden and radical increase 
in working-class power. We are referring to that 
improvement in conditions and acquisition of con- 
trol by the workers which the conservative delights 
to call “evolution” as distinguished from “revolu- 
tion.” Most leaders of Labor ignore or minimize 


is not nearly 


recognize or 
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this fact far beyond its deep importance. “In- 
junctions won't mine coal or run the trains,” they 
say, and dismissing the problem of the courts 
turn to perfecting their industrial armament. 


What British History Proves 


Such a view is unsound and superficial, in face 
of the actual facts. The history of British Labor 
for the past one hundred years is meaningless if 
it does not include the constant effort of the courts, 
aided by ingenious lawyers for the employers, to 
block the advance of Labor. In 1825 English 
workingmen for the first time achieved the right 
to combine for certain trade purposes, conduct 
which before this time was specifically criminal. 
But the passage of the Act of 1825, depriving the 
courts of one way by which to impede Labor, was 
replaced as a weapon by the doctrine of criminal 
conspiracy, which the courts applied to unions for 
fifty years with devastating effect. Men could be 
indicted for merely writing to their employers that 
a strike would take place, as in the case of some 
Lancashire miners, or be sentenced to imprison- 
ment for leaving their work unfinished, as in the 
case of seventeen tanners at Bermondsey—a 
shrewd repression by the courts, which under cover 
of a specious doctrine held back the English move- 
ment incalculably. In 1875 Labor secured the 
passage of the Conspiracy Act, which put an end 
to this doctrine of criminal conspiracy, as used 
against trade unions, and Labor felt that now it 
could work out its salvation without undue inter- 
ference by the courts. 

But this hope proved to be unfounded; the 
courts fashioned a new weapon. Officers of 
unions were sued under a doctrine of civil con- 
spiracy, for damages caused by trade union activ- 
ity, and for twenty-five years the reports are full 
of cases of this sort, where acts, normally in no 
sense illegal, were, if done by members of a union, 
held actionable. Thus, it was held to be a legal 
wrong for which damages could be recovered by 
the employer, “for a couple of men to wait in the 
street, in a town many miles distant, for the pur- 
pose of quite peacefully persuading a workman not 
to enter into a contract of service.” It was not 
until 1906 that British Labor was freed (by the 
Trade Disputes Act) of the menace of this amaz- 
ing doctrine. And finally, the famous Osborne 
Judgment of the Law Lords in 1909, which at 
one stroke prohibited all the educational and polit- 
ical activity of British trade unions, illustrates 
dramatically to what desperate lengths the courts 
were willing to go to stem the rising tide of Labor’s 
political power. Though the Osborne case has 
been remedied by legislation, the doctrine has never 
been overruled, and may yet be used by the bench, 
if occasion serves. 

In the United States, the whole course of Labor 
development has been no less affected by the courts 
than in England. The unfortunate fate of labor 
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legislation at the hands of the Supreme Court is 
well known: on two occasions the federal court 
has killed Child Labor laws; the case of Lockner 
vs. New York, declaring unconstitutional an eight- 
hour law for bakers, has never been overruled, and 
similar results have been reached in numerous state 
supreme courts; the decision in Truax vs. Corrigan 
made impossible any remedy by state legislation 
for the abuse of injunctive relief in trade disputes; 
a series of recent decisions has stamped the life 
out of the Clayton Act (the result of twenty-four 
years of agitation!), heralded as the “industria! 
Magna Carta upon which the working people will 
rear their structure of industrial freedom.”’ 

Those who insist that the injunction of a court 
will not get coal out of the mines or run the rail- 
roads are on safe ground, if they use language 
literally. But can there be any doubt that the 
“omnibus injunction” secured by Attorney-General! 
Olney in 1895 really broke the Pullman strike, or 
that it delayed the development of amalgamation 
among railroad workers for almost twenty-five 
years? What was it but the injunction of Judge 
A. B. Anderson that caused coal to be mined in 
November 1919 (though a strike had been called 
by the union), costing the United Mine Workers 
a highly strategic position and an opportunity to 
fight a decisive strike? Can there be the slightest 
doubt that the decrees of the West Virginian 
judges, both in the state and federal courts (re- 
inforced by the approval of the Supreme Court 
in the Hitchman Coal case) have been the most 
dificult barrier in the long and bitter struggle to 
unionize that important field? 


What Is the Way Out? 


There are numberless instances where Labor has 
been forced to mark time for years, despite the 
most powerful industrial organization, because 
their opponents have the courts on their side. It 
is of the utmost importance that all those who be- 
lieve that, on the whole, the balance of the public 
welfare is to be found on the side of Labor real- 
ize thoroughly the importance of the courts’ atti- 
tude toward Labor development and activities. | 
would be in great error were I to assert that Labor 
makes no advance in the face of an unfavorable 
standing in court; of course that is not true. But 
that that progress will continue to be painfully 
slow, tragically slow when compared with Labor's 
capacity to move forward, seems to me indisputable 
and enormously important. 

Assuming that the charges of Labor as to the 
unfairness of the courts are on the whole true, 
what is the way: out? 

The commonly used method of remedying 
Labor’s sorry position in the courts is by legis- 
lation. The story of English Labor is the finest 
illustration of this method; it has been a part of 
the A. F. of L. program for years; it has been 
incorporated in the platform of every Labor polit- 
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ical party we have ever had in this country, and 
has been a bait for Labor votes held out by the 
traditional parties. 

All such legislative activity is important, and 
should not be undervalued. By statutes overruling 
adverse doctrines of the courts, British Labor has 
been able to recover from the stinging blows re- 
ceived at the hands of the bench, and has now 
reached a place of enormous power. 


The Limits on Reform 


But it must be recognized (though it rarely is) 
that legislative reform in this field has distinct 
limitations; the question, in the last analysis, nar- 
rows down to the personal equation of the judge 
on the bench. If he is hostile to Labor, even the 
most air-tight legislation will not prevent his 
wriggling through to a result which accords with 
his own views. And note that this does not neces- 
sarily—if ever—involve sinister motives, or even 
a consciousness of his bias. A judge, inevitably, 
takes with him to the bench the same slant at 
economic and social questions which he had as a 
member of the bar. If, for example, he has been 
retained for thirty years as the attorney for a rail- 
road corporation, he is an extraordinary man in- 
deed if he is able to slough off entirely a tenderness 
for the property interests of such a corporation, as 
opposed to the human and personal rights of its 
employees when he goes on the bench. If his early 
years were spent in an individualistic community— 
any small city or town in the seventies or eighties 
for instance—it will be difficult for him to have an 
intelligent understanding of collectivist ideas or 
the problems of present-day industrial centres. 
That there are brilliant exceptions to the rule is 
a tribute to the extraordinary qualities of a tew 
judges; it leaves unshaken the general proposi- 
tion. ; 

The situation confronting the lawyer for the 
union is nowhere better expressed than by William 
P. Roberts, Esq., counsel for several English 
unions in the middle of the last century. In writ- 
ing to the Glass Workers’ Society Journal, after 
explaining the state of the law he says, “There are 
indeed men on the bench who are honest enough, 
but all their tendencies and circumstances are 
against you. They listen to your opponents, not 
only often but cheerfully—so they know more fully 
the case against you than in your favor. To you 
they listen too—but in a sort of temper: ‘Prison- 
er at the Bar, you are entitled to make any state- 
ment you see fit, and the Court is bound to hear 
you; but mind, whatever you say,’ etc. Then there 
is the knowledge of your overwhelming power 
when acting unitedly, and this begets naturally a 
corresponding desire to resist you at all hazards. 
And there are hundreds of other considerations 
all acting in the same way—meetings, political 
councils, intermarriages, hopes from wills, etc. I 
do not say that all occupants of the bench are thus 
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influenced, but it certainly is at the best an uphill 
game to contend in favor of a working man in a 
question which admits of any doubt against him.” 
This language, though used seventy-two years ago, 
would have to be changed not at all if Mr. Roberts 
were arguing a Labor case in any one of a large 
number of our courts today. 

In the last analysis, whether the present organ- 
ization of society will be able peacefully to pro- 
ceed to a decent adjustment of the social conflicts 
of our time, depends largely upon the stature of 
the judiciary. We need great judges—men who 
can discern the social principles involved in the 
legal problem before them. Before the bar of such 
judges Labor can be assured just treatment, since 
it is Labor’s social importance that the courts have 
most flagrantly ignored. Such judges there have 
always been, and there are rich chapters in the 
law which remain as a memorial to their wisdom. 
But the law, being one of the great conservators, 
moves very slowly; other social scientists have 
long since cast off the extreme individualism of a 
simple society, yet the “individualist conception of 
justice” has persisted in the training and in the 
judgments of many judges in our complex indus- 
trial society. Many of the defects in the law 
which cause such complaint from Labor can be 
traced to a reluctance by judges to cast off early 
nineteenth century ideals—the exaggerated impor- 
tance of property, and a disregard of industrial 
and economic facts in face of preconceived legal 
doctrines. Labor can hope for little from judges 
with the social blindness of the Supreme Court 
justice who solemnly declared that a contract be- 
tween individuals as to wages “‘is necessarily harm- 
less, of purely and exclusively private concern, and 
cannot affect anyone except the parties”; or the 
West Virginian justice who declared a statute, out- 
lawing the company store evil in the mining camps, 
unconstitutional, saying (entirely in conformity 
with abstract legal doctrine, but utterly at variance 
with well known facts!) that the remedy for the 
evil “is in the hands of the employees, since they 
need not buy from the employer.” 


i} "ant d: Socially -Minded Judges 


How long the progress of Labor on the indus- 
trial held will continue to be held up by the fail- 
ure of the bench to see the place of Labor activity 
in the working out of our new society is a subject 
upon which one can only speculate. But it seems 
that in large measure it depends on the characte 


of the bench. To a critical mind, the prospects are 


not cheering. To an optimist, there are indica- 
tions that within a generation the bench will be at 
least strongly flavored with the type of socially- 
minded, creative judge I have spoken of. The 


names of such judges as Holmes, Brandeis, Baker, 
Alschuler, George W. 


suggest themselves. 


Anderson and Cardozo 


Davip E. LILIeENTHAL. 
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Suppose Nobody Cared 


AN FRANCISCO is the most recent victim 
of the Community Chest idea. Like every- 
thing else Californian even this victimiza- 

tion was accomplished on a prodigious scale. Not 
only has the city of San Francisco raised the enor- 
mous sum of $2,037,206 originally asked for the 
support of the ninety participating social agencies, 
but its generous citizens have with typical prodi- 
gality over-subscribed that amount by more than 
$200,000. Without doubt the San Francisco 
Chest is a financial success. 

Splendid organization was responsible for the 
result. Daily the volunteer army of “Colonels,” 
“Majors,” “Captains” and “Lieutenants” took 
luncheon together at one of the city’s large hotels 
where their spirit of sportsmanship was encour- 
aged in various ways. Holding up a “Prospect 
Card” the chairman would address the workers 
in this manner: ‘Here’s the card of a coal-yard 
owner. He pledges his own quota but refuses to 
have his employees solicited. When we sent a 
second worker around to see him about this he 
doubled his first subscription but still refused to 
have his employees solicited. Who will volunteer 
to see him and make him do the right thing?” 

A great point was made of securing subscrip- 
tions from all the employees of certain firms. Ila 
announcing such “hundred percent donations” the 
chairman smilingly said that “persuasion was used 
in every case but compulsion in none.”’ Yet in at 
least one large firm an employee who had planned 
a contribution of ten dollars reduced it bitterly to 
three when the solicitor announced: “You fel- 
lows here have to give three dollars each.”” Every 
patrolman in the city was assessed six dollars, and 
police captains were compelled to give fifteen. 
One of the ‘“‘hundred percent firms”’ was the Wool- 
worth Store. The clerks in this establishment can 
scarcely be in position to indulge their eleemosy- 
nary fancies. In some such hundred percent estab- 
lishments arrangements were thoughtfully made by 
the management for the deduction of the employ- 
ces’ pledges from the payroll—an up-to-date appli- 
cation of the principle of taxation at the source. 

The campaign was sentimental from beginning 
to end. Throughout the city bill-boards with 
maudlin pictures of the pauper’s death-bed caused 
the hearts of all good citizens to throb with purse- 
invading pity. Accompanying these posters were 
verses “written especially for the Community 
Chest.” At a preliminary luncheon there was 
presented a masque setting forth the evils of 
poverty and the blessedness of charity. The sick, 
the hungry, the halt and the blind were all por- 
trayed. The generous rich were  flatteringly 
mimed. No needle-threading camels they! And 
at the end, with a truly magnificent choral Te 


Deum stirring the emotional depths of the audi- 
ence, there appeared resplendent in the up-stage 
heaven, not an angel nor a rainbow, but, like Lit- 
tle Eva, transcendent in the calcium a gilded box, 
a Golden Chest, at sight of which strong men are 
seen to blink and swallow hard, and women steeled 
by years of social work shed heartfelt tears! Salt 
waters bear rich argosies upon their flood. In 
San Francisco, as in other large cities, the cam- 
paign slogan to which their faith was pinned was 
the three magic words, “Suppose Nobody Cared.” 

Compounded of compulsion and sentimentality, 
financial success was assured. The results which 
followed this initial triumph are interesting. 

As advertised to the social agencies of a city 
like San Francisco the chief advantages of a com- 
mon fund are these: financial security for each 
and every agency; increased financial resources 
through reduction in overhead and efficiency of 
administration; diminution in public irritation by 
confining solicitation of funds to one week instead 
of to fifty-two each year; systematic and scientific 
development of social work in accordance with the 
needs of the whole community; maintenance of 
uniform and high professional standards by the 
social worker; prevention of needless overlapping 
of the work of two or more agencies. To such re- 
sults as these no enlightened social worker will take 
exception; yet, not only in San Francisco but in a 
large proportion of our Chest cities, the idea ot 
federation was accepted by social agencies with 
apprehension. One may well inquire why. 

In the first place, financial security 1s by no 
means certain. In San Francisco, with an over- 
subscribed campaign just finished, one of the 
smaller agencies is already threatened with ex- 
tinction through economic starvation. Financial 
security, moreover, is no great inducement to 
agencies which are already financially secure. For 
them, entrance into the Chest means only a risk. 
The richest of the San Francisco organizations, 
in fact, refused point blank to participate in the 
campaign until it was guaranteed a fixed sum— 
something in excess of its previous annual income 
—as its minimum apportionment. An agency 
powerful enough to assert itself in such fashion 
can, if so minded, dominate the lesser organiza- 
tions within the Chest. Moreover, experience has 
shown that centralized administration does not al- 
ways lessen the overhead of money-raising; and, 
even when it does, the financial resources of par- 
ticipating agencies are not necessarily increased. 
Nor is the public successfully insured against ap- 
peals for funds after the Chest campaign is con- 
cluded. Within a month of the San Francisco 
drive the Knights of Columbus in that city staged 
a big charity ball; and the policemen of the same 
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community, whose Chest quota had been six dol- 
lars, gave a benefit concert for their own widows- 
and-orphans fund. 

Instead of developing social work systematical- 
ly and scientifically Community Chests’ Committees 
have been for the most part indifferent to or in- 
capable of such development, if not actively hos- 
tile to it; and the social worker, under necessity 
to give no offence to those non-professional few 
by whom the appropriations are controlled, or to 
those from whom the large contributions come, 
finds his professional standards endangered. 

Such points, however, are minutiae. ‘The big 
results of a successful Chest are two: It shifts 
the burden of financing social work from the 
wealthy who can best afford it to the many who 
cannot; it gives absolute control of social agencies 
into the hands of those who least approve them. 
The sums raised by the quota and the hundred per- 
cent methods from department store clerks, coal- 
yard employees, street-car conductors, policemen, 
school teachers and others of humble means are, in 
the aggregate, tremendous. ‘This huge fund rep- 
resents the difference between the contributions of 
the well-to-do before and after the installation of 
the Chest. In the individual case the resultant 
economy may even mask itself as munificence. A 
man whose habitual contributions to ten organ- 
izations have averaged a thousand dollars apiece 
each year may make an impression of generosity 
with his pledge to the Chest of, say, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars though he is reducing his 
customary donation by the price of an automobile. 

While the industrial and commercial leaders of 
the community are thus in position to relieve them- 
selves of some of their former social obligations, 
they at the same time acquire as absolute a control 
over the social agencies of their city as their hearts 
could desire. It is no mere accident that in Des 
Moines, Iowa, for example, or in Kansas City, 
Kansas, the financing of the Chest is in the hands 
of a department of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce; or that in San Francisco the general secre- 
tary and active head of the Chest was secretary of 
the Charities and Endorsements Committee of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; or that in 
Minneapolis the former executive secretary of the 
Chest had held a like position in the Chamber of 
Commerce of that city. 

An opinion privately uttered by the aforemen- 
tioned active head of the San Francisco Chest is 
worth recording in this connection: “Too many 
social workers are radical, and all social workers 
are queer.”’ It follows, of course, that control of 
these people is necessary—and easy. The means? 
A Budget and Distribution Committee. Organ- 


ize as democratically as you think the agencies de- 
mand. Create, as at San Francisco, a Council of 
Social and Health Agencies. 

committees as are insisted upon. 
democratic administration thoroughly. 


Appoint as many 
Play the game of 
But for 
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your Budget and Distribution Committee remem- 
ber that men well versed in financial matters are 
essential. It is an old adage, and these gentle- 
men have long since learned it, that economic 
power precedes political power. It is they who 
scrutinize the agencies’ budgets, saying yea and 
nay. It is they who apportion the fund among 
the agencies, permitting this activity and proscib- 
ing that. The Executive Committee may likewise 
be composed chiefly of magnates or the friends of 
magnates. ‘Then the combined forces of these two 
key committees will be irresistible. In one city on 
the banks of the Mississippi an important agency 
under control of the Chest’s Committee was told 
that no funds were forthcoming for the financing 
of its well established and thoroughly functioning 
department of publicity and education. Too much 
of vital concern to industry and commerce was be- 
ing made public by that department. 

“In several cities,” according to an excellent 
booklet recently published by a committee ot 
public-spirited citizens of Pittsburg, “representa- 
tives of important participating agencies complain 
that the Executive Committee of the Chest is 
rapidly becoming a super-governing body, deter- 
mining the scope of the work of the agencies and 
increasingly exercising authority over them. 
While in some cities the Chest is as yet a benevo- 
lent and only mildly autocratic trust, in others it 
is fast developing into a dominating and thorough- 
ly autocratic body. This is particularly true in the 
large number of cities where the Chest is failing 
to raise the required amount. The acid test of its 
relationship to the participating agencies comes 
when the fund it raises is insufficient tor the re- 
quirements.” Then, as never before, can the finan- 
cial control be used to dominate those social agen- 
cies whose activities displease the vested interests. 

In such cities as New York or Boston where 
the Chest idea has found no realization, social 
agencies often enough find themselves hampered 
by their wealthy supporters. Such difficulties, 
however, are not insurmountable. They do not 
at any rate totally incapacitate the agency for con- 
structive achievement. It is often possible to 
educate a conservative board of directors or a mis- 
informed donor to complete endorsement of such 
“radical” and “queer” policies as may originate 
in the mind of the agency's executive. But in the 
case of the directors of a federated Chest the prob- 
lem is not so easily handled. They, timid, socially- 
ignorant captains of industry, start up in fright 
at the least suggestion not in accord with their 
fixed ideas. Their most helpful social worker they 
eye with suspicion. Fortunate are the social 
agencies of those cities in which there is no Chest. 
In New York or Boston does any one for a mo- 
ment suppose that Nobody Cares? Certainly not! 
In Chest cities of a few years’ experience that 
supposition is fast becoming a reality. 

S. Irvine Ruys. 
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Arriving with Joseph Conrad 


HE is a big ship, the Tuscania, as sne rises 

above the Staten Island skyline. Too big 
to be a ship. A sea-going hotel, all iron and 
bell boys and landlike immobility. Except for 
the smell, one might just as well climb into the 
third story of an office building as go aboard her. 

Joseph Conrad is on deck. He has never been 
in America before. He is a celebrity, a big man, 
a distinguished visitor—which is more important 
in the eyes of many of us than being a great artist, 
sO we newspaper reporters go down the bay to 
meet him, some of us because he is a great artist, 
others because every celebrity who passes the 
Statue of Liberty must be made to talk. 

In little sea-smelling corners near the Captain's 
citadel we wait to devour the celebrity. We are 
getting ready to ask him what he thinks of pro- 
hibition, if he first went to sea in Poland, if he 
likes Al Smith. Fortunately Christopher Morley 
is with us, and puts us in a more listening mood. 
“We'll just go a few at a time into the cabin and 
let him talk.” 

Over the rail can be seen the leaden, glistening 
harbor, criss-crossed with shrill whistles in every 
key, with quick-melting little puffs of steam, as if 
all the vessels were selling peanuts. 

Here he comes now, surrounded by both those 
who would protect and those who would attack 
him. The figure of a visitor, not a seaman: black 
derby, white scarf, black overcoat. Proper costume 
for a floating hotel—the largest ship he has ever 
been on. An acknowledgment of the presence of 
land, the invasion of the sea by the land. 

.No one’s protection is any good against photo- 
graphers. They steal him from us, back him to 
a wall, shoot him with large, small and medium 
cameras, take stills and movies, take him from 
East and West, with his hat and without it. 

It is the only completely human, experienced, 
readable face in the small crowd on the deck. It 
is a face of a myriad fine lines, quickly passing 
mobilities, shadowy expressions. At first it looks 
stern, aristocratic, self-sufficient, but under the 
stare of the cameramen what seemed stern becomes 
tragic, what seemed aristocratic, noble, and the 
self-sufficiency gives way entirely to a look, in the 
eyes, of generously helpless fortitude. It is cruel, 
that camera cannonade, but without it would we 
have seen flicker, across those seeing, brooding 
eyes, the shadows of past days? 

Finally the boys whose business it is to make 
a dentist’s chair of every liner’s bridge let Mr. 
Conrad go, and he is ours. With the horrible 
example of the photographers before us we treat 
him with uncommon decency. We ask him not too 
much about Walt Whitman, about American 
literature. With the nicest smile in the world he 
tells us how little he knows: “My mind isn’t 
critical. I haven’t got enough general culture for 
criticism. A sea life doesn’t fit one for that.” 
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It is a strong low voice, modest and simple, with 
the natural double richness of a foreign mellow. 
ness and strangeness of pronounciation and a bet. 
ter command of English than have any of us. After 
a few awkward pauses when we by not asking him 
too much are trying to tell him how much we like 
him, he begins to talk, for moments, almost as jf 
we weren't there. 

“I really don’t like writing,” he says; “it is a 
frightful grind.” We try to get him to talk about 
literature, about his novels. What he really wants 
to talk about is the sea, which has been all his life, 
about the “magic monotony of existence between 
sky and water,” about ships on which he has sailed. 

“I have a great feeling for the little Otago.” 
That was his first command, and Captain Conrad 
—he remembers how proud he felt when the agent 
called him “Captain”—sailed her from Singapore 
to Australia. 

“They had such good names, 'those ships. The 
Duke of Sutherland was the most prosaic one. 
Skimmer of the Seas, Otago, Adowa, Tremolino.” 
He says that last name over thoughtfully, tender- 
ly, forgetting all the people who have come to ask 
him questions, because that name calls up so much 
of the past. “Tremolino.” 

The Past. “It is frightfully misty now,” he 
says. “But one doesn’t forget twenty-seven years. 
All that gets merged into one solitary impression.” 

We stand on the bridge with him, curiously re- 
spectful, considering our trade. We let him sit in 
a corner, where he is just able to see, over the 
rail, the mass of lower New York. We ask for 
few autographs. We don’t tell him much about 
the Statue of Liberty. 

And Mr. Conrad moves up the bay, as if from 
the past into some strange future. A slate-blue 
haze blurs the skyscrapers rather than softens 
them. Mr. Conrad's eyes, those narrowed, seeing 
eyes, besieged by a thousand wrinkles from looking 
at the sea, find the prodigious crack in the skyline 
which is Broadway, and rest on it. 

A ferry passes, all painted over with the ro- 
mantic sea-faring words “Bureau of Plant and 
Structures.” Captain Bone of the Tuscania knows 
the poetry of the sea: “Three times round went 
our gallant Plant and Structures,” he quotes. 

“Life on the sea is altogether different now,” 
says Mr. Conrad. He does not enlarge upon this. 
But we see him looking wonderingly at the pilot, 
who is standing in ordinary street clothes by the 
telegraph much as if he were looking out through 
the plate glass of a shoe store. 

Not a sail is to be seen in the harbor. Steam, 
iron, landlubbers have invaded the ocean. A sea- 
man’s life is no longer something mysterious and 
unlearnable. 

The windows of the Woolworth tower become 
singly visible. 

Oh for a wilderness of naked, shipless water. . .. 


RoBert LITTELL. 
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The Irish Remember 


N a play of mine, The Canavans, two poor 
widows, being threatened by a newly-made 
official, cry out, ““We are well able to revenge 

ourselves! Whatever may be done in this district, 
it’s the telling of the story is with us.””. And this 
often comes to mind as | hear histories, even of 
great wars, told on the hillsides or on paths of the 
wide brown bogs. This memory of the people goes 
a long way back. “The time of the war’’ may mean 
the war in heaven, when “he that was the proudest 
of the angels and that is now the lowest of the 
angels” was cast out with his beaten army and “they 
that thought they should be higher than God were 
thrown down on earth among the grass and the 
thraneens,”’ living among us still, each “‘the shadow 
of a soul” having yet the hope of Heaven. There 
is memory also of the wars of the heroes of 
mythical times in ancient Ireland, those that were 
something more than sons of men, that had friends 
and kindred among the gods. Such was that brave 
Cuchulain, and I was told by an old man in a hovel 
of that sad fight of his in which unwittingly he 
killed his own son, who had refused to give his 
name. And the young man as he lay dying re- 
proached him and said, “Did you not see how I 
threw every spear fair and easy at you, and you 
threw your spear hard and wicked at me? And if 
I had told my name to any one in the whole world, 
I would soonest tell it to your pale face.”” Deirdre’s 
beauty that was the cause of the war, “that brought 
the Sons of Usnach to their death,” comes into 
many a tale I have been told and many a Gaelic 
ballad. But here in the West, Finn and his men 
are the fighters best held in memory. “They were 
very strong in those days and six or seven feet high. 
In every one of their houses there used to be a 
hundred and forty-one men. They had every one 
six or seven dogs, and first they would set two of 
the dogs to fight, and then they'd fight themselves. 
One time Finn and his men went over to Granagh 
to fight the men there, and it was the time of the 


-harvest, and what they fought with was sheaves, 


and everyone that got a blow of a sheaf got his 
death.” And I have often heard in the Gaelic that 
proud saying of Usheen about their armies, “The 
Fianna used not to be saying treachery; we never 
had the name of telling lies. By truth and the 
strength of our hands we came safe out of every 
battle.”’ 

In later, chronicled, times “the Danes came and 
took the country and conquered it,” and we hear 
each St. Stephen’s Day how the wren has been in 
disgrace these thousand years because it was a wren 
picking up crumbs from a drumhead that awoke 
the sleeping Danish sentinels just as the Irish were 
stealing upon them. But victory came later, and 
although “the Danes put a soldier to mind every 


house through the whole country, at last the people 
made up their mind on one night they would kill 
these soldiers. So they did as they said, and there 
wasn't one left, and that is why they light the 
wisps (on St. John’s Eve) ever since. It was Brian 
Boru was the first to light them. The Generals of 
the Danes were beaten at Clontarf.” 

Then, in the next century, began the long, long 
war that we are hoping may now at last be at an 
end. “It was Dervorgilla, that was a red-haired 
woman, put the great curse on Ireland, bringing in 
the English through MacMurrough that she went 
to from O'Rourke. It was to Henry the Second 
MacMurrough went, and he sent Strongbow, and 
they stopped in Ireland ever since. As to Dervor- 
gilla, she was not brought away by force, she went 
to MacMurrough herself. For there are men in 
the world that have a coaxing way and some- 
times women are weak.” (And that is the kind- 
est word I have ever heard spoken of Dervor- 
gilla.) 

It was of little use to forbid the teaching of 
English history in the schools when it could be 
learned under every thatched roof. Queen Eliza- 
beth has been one of the most hated names— 
“dancing now on red-hot flagstones with her father 
that died cursing her, Henry the Eighth.” But we 
in the West hear more of Cromwell's war meth- 
ods. “He cleared the road before him. If any 
great man stood against him he would pull down 
his castle. He never got more than two hours 
sleep, or three, or at the most four, but starting 
up, fearing his life would be peppered. There was 
a word he sounded out to the Catholics, ‘to hell 
or Connacht,’ and the reason he did that was that 
Connacht was burned bare, and he that thought 
to pass the winter there would get no lodging at 
all. Himself and his men travelled it, and they 
never met with anything that had human life put 
in it by God till they came to Breffny, and they saw 
smoke from a chimney, and they surrounded the 
house and went into it. - And what they saw was 
a skeleton on the fire roasting, and the people of 
the house picking flesh off it with the bits of a 
book. And when they saw that they left them 
there.” 

Then came the Jacobite war, with its battles of 
the Boyne and of Aughrim; but “‘as to the Stuarts, 
there are no songs about them and no praises in 
the West, whatever there may be in the South. 
Why would there, and they running away and leav- 
ing the country the way they did? And what good 
did they ever do it? James the Second was a 
coward. Why didn’t he vo into the thick of the 
battle like the Prince of Orange? He stopped on 
a hill three miles away, and rode off to Dublin 
bringing the best of his troops with him. There 
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was a lady walking in the street at Dublin when 
he got there, and he told her the battle was lost, 
and she said, ‘Faith, you made good haste; you 
made no delay on the road.’ So he said no more 
after that. ‘The people liked James well enough 
before he ran. They didn’t like him after that.” 
Other wars outside Ireland are told of. Many 
of our fighting men brought back news of other 
fields of battle that are spoken of around the turf 
fires; and so the Crimea has its place in tradition. 
‘Stephen Rourke was in the war against the Rus- 
sians, three nations against them, and they were 
the best of all. He'd frighten your heart talking 
of it. Where he was they had dykes dug, and to 
be waiting till the day came, and as many as sheep 
in a field you’d see the Russians firing.” A poor 
woman told me, “My husband was in the war in 
the Crimea. It is terrible the hardships he went 
through, to be two months without going into a 
house, but under the snow in trenches. And no 
food to get, maybe a biscuit in the day. And there 
was enough food there, he said, to feed all Ire- 
land, but bad management, they could not get it. 
Coffee they would be given, and they would be 
cutting a green bramble to strive to make a fire 
to boil it. The dead would be buried every morn- 
ing; a big hole would be dug, and the bodies 
thrown in, and lime upon them; and some of the 
bodies would be living when they were buried. My 
husband used to try to revive them if he saw there 
was life in them, but other lads wouldn’t care—just 
to put them down. And they were allowed to take 
nothing—money, gold watches, and the like, all 
thrown in the ground. Sure they did not care much 
about such things, they might be lying in the same 
place themselves tomorrow. But the soldiers would 
take the money sometimes and put it in their stock- 
ing and tie the stocking below the ankle and below 
the knee. But if the officer knew that they would 
be courtmartialled and punished He got two 
medals, one from the English and one from the 
Emperor of Turkey. Fighting for the Queen, and 
bad pay she gave him. He never knew what was 
it for, unless it might be for diminishing the popu- 
lation.” 

At the time of the Boer war it was said, “The 
Boers must be of our religion or the English 
wouldn’t be against them.’’ And “they say it was 
the fault of the Queen beginning the war’. . . “it 
was the Boer War killed her, she being aged and 
seeing all her men going out and able to do noth- 
ing, though ten to one they were against the Boers. 
That is what killed her.” And “The Queen did 
nothing for Ireland in the bad years, but I'll give 
you the reason she had for that. She had it in her 
mind to keep Ireland low, it being the place she 
mostly got her soldiers. That might not be good 
for Ireland but it was good for her own benefit. 
The time the lads have not a bit to eat, that is the 
time they will go soldiering.” 

In the last, the great war, an old man said, 
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“They say the Germans will be coming here. If 
they do come I suppose we must go on their side 
or it'll be the worse for us.” But his old wife 
called out from the bed where she lay, “Ah, what 
about them? We have not two deaths. We have 
but the one death to die.” And even while the war 
was going on I seemed to see how myth may creep 
into and blur the outlines. For a poor woman of 
rambling wits, who does not read and never seems 
to listen yet gathers in some cloudy fashion news 
of events that stir the country, would come to my 
door from time to time and tell in balanced phrases 
of the war’s progress: 

“The war is terrible; there is a whole lot of 
nations coming in there that they didn’t know at 
all. But the English are very headstrong and 
they'll put them down yet. 

‘“There’s a priest going out there, a great man 
out and out. He says he'll go through them and 
he’ll lose his life or he’ll change them. He'll take 
the flag before them and the colors. That priest 
will hold up the cross before them and they’ll al! 
die like chickens. 

‘Terrible they are; there’s not a ship going over 
or hither but they'll drown; it’s in the paper the 
witness of it; they'll be drowned and swallowed 
down. 

“They are going up in the air knocking down 
ships. This is the war that you never heard such 
a war in your life.” 

“The telling of the story will be with us.” | 
sometimes wonder what shape our history of to- 
day will have taken upon the hillsides after an- 
other fifty years. Will England at last have fal- 
len out of the saga? On what names will the praises 
rest or the blame? I think of a tale told to A. E. 
a score of years ago in some remote district. It 
was a woman who lay dying and whose two sons 
went out to stand on the road east and west to 
keep Death back from coming to the door. But 
when they returned to the house they found her 
dead, and each accused the other of having let 
Death pass him, and they struck at one another 
in anger and each killed the other. Was this wild 
story a foreshadowing, a symbol, of what is hap- 
pening today? And if it is love of country that 
has led to present angers, must they not be in part 
forgiven? For now, as ever, all right is not on 
one or the other side, and why should those quarre! 
whose faces are set, as I think, towards the one 
city, to the attainment of Plato’s dream? I think 
often of that vision seen by a mystic of two armies 
in a battle where many on each side were killed, 
and where after death he saw them go on striking 
at one another for a while, shadows as they were, 
till of a sudden, as if awaking, they threw down 
their swords and embraced one another, comrades 
now and friends. But please God our fighters will 
take one another’s hands in friendship while they 
are still living in the light of the sun. 

AuGusTA GREGORY. 
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A Judgment 


ONFRONTED with the question: What 
do the intelligence tests test? the cautious 
psychologist can only answer that they test 

what they test. But while this may be a sufficient 
foundation for the theorist, school authorities 
cannot be content with it. What they need to 
know is the practical value of the tests for pur- 
poses of diagnosis. They have to make at least 
a provisional estimate of the external and pre- 
dictive significance of these internally standard 
devices. 

Since the Binet scales are to be used in schools, 
Mr. Burt* adopts as his criterion for testing the 
tests, the judgments of the class teacher and the 
principal. “There is,” he says, “no standard of 
comparison which can surpass or supersede the 
considered estimate of an observant teacher, work- 
ing daily with the individual children over a period 
of several months or years.” (p. 199) 

He finds, and of course he is speaking of the 
London schools he has studied, that among nor- 
mal children the average correlation between Binet 
mental ages and the teachers’ estimates of intel- 
ligence tests disagree most radically for the very 
youngest children, and for the children who are 
over twelve years old. We noted last week that the 
tests also showed the greatest difference between 
rich and poor, girls and boys, at the two ends of 
the scale. The closest agreement between the 
teachers’ estimates and the tests is in the middle, 
particularly at the ages of seven, eight and twelve. 

The next question is whether these results im- 
pugn the teachers’ judgments or the Binet scale. 
To throw light on this problem, Mr. Burt intro- 
duced a control experiment for the children from 
ten to thirteen years of age. The experiment con- 
sisted of a series of reasoning tests. For the ten 
year old child these tests are of the following sort: 


There are four roads here: 
I have come from the South and want to go to Melton. 
The road to the right leads somewhere else. 
Straight ahead it leads only to a farm. 
In which direction is Melton—North, South, East, 
or West? 


For the thirteen year old child, the following 
test is a sample: 


A pound of meat should roast for half an hour. 
Two pounds of meat should roast for three quarters of 
an hour. 
Three pounds of meat should roast for an hour. 
Eight pounds of meat should roast for two hours and 
a quarter 
le _ 
* Mental and Scholastic Tests. 
See preceding articles. 


(London: P. S. King.) 
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of the Tests 
Nine pounds of meat should roast for two hours and 


a half. 

From this can you discover a simple rule by which 
you can tell from the weight of 
long it should roast? 


1 joint for how 


These tests correlate more highly with the teach- 
ers’ estimates than the Binet tests for the same 
years. They average .70 as against the Binet aver- 
age of This control experiment tends to 
vindicate the teachers’ judgment, and so Mr. Burt 
concludes, that “the inaccuracy lies not with the 
teachers but with the tests. Hence, with children 
in ordinary elementary schools, the Binet-Simon 
tests, as tests of intelligence, prove but moderately 
successful.” (p. 200. Italics are Mr. Burt's. ) 

When it comes to testing defectives, Mr. Burt 
finds that the scale is more trustworthy, and that 
the teachers’ estimates are less trustworthy. Ap- 
parently, the teacher finds it peculiarly hard to 
understand the manifestations of the different 
varieties of mental defect. The Binet-Simon scale 
should, therefore, prove helpful here, but its re- 
liability varies at different ages. For defectives 
Mr. Burt finds the scale most reliable at the mental 
ages of five, six and seven, apparently because 
there are more tests arranged for these years. In 
the ages two'to five, nine and ten, and at thirteen 
and above, the tests are least efficient with 
fectives. 

Finally it may be interesting to let Mr. Burt 
sum up his own conclusions about the whole busi- 
ness. (p. 208) 


51. 


de- 


Numerous factors affect the measurement of a child’s 


intelligence by means of the Binet-Simon scale. Sex 
influences it but little; social status rather more; edu- 
cational, and particularly linguistic, attainments more 
profoundly than ,any other factor measurable with 
exactitude; while qualitative conditions, such as tem- 
perament and emotional attitude, affect it in a degree 


that is too variable to fix and too elusive to define. 
Among delinquents, indeed, paucity of educational at- 
tainments and peculiarities of emotional attitude will 
debase their performances and impoverish their replies 
to a degree that may be gravely deceptive; and unless 
duly discounted, may engender an unwarrantable sus- 


picion that the bulk of them are mentally defective. . . . 


Interrupting at this point, it should be stated 
that I have omitted from these articles Mr. Burt's 
profoundly illuminating discussion of mental de- 
fect. I may however cite one illustration to em- 
phasize his warning against hasty assumption of 
mental defect among delinquents. At the New 
York Reformatory for Women, one examiner us- 
ing the Binet scale reported that all the inmates 
were feeble-minded; other examiners, using case 
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histories and records obtained from teachers and 
attendants report that but 15 to 20 percent appear 


mentally deficient. (p. 190) 
With this warning Mr. Burt proceeds: 


In diagnostic value the single tests differ vastly. 
Many are scholastic; most are linguistic; few yield a 
high correlation with intelligence. The numerous edu- 
cational tests have an occasional value; the rarer tests 
of reasoning a permanent value; and some tests, such 
as suggestion, no value at all.f In discriminating the 
child of the special school (for abnormals) from the 
child of the ordinary school, the scale as a whole is 
tolerably successful; in grading the special school chil- 
dren amongst themselves it is almost as efficient; in 
grading the normal children among themselves it is 
less accurate than other tests which are now at hand; 
and in detecting supernormal ability it is altogether 
invalidated by the anomalies and the lacunae among the 
problems for the higher mental years. (p. 208) 


This is, as Mr. Burt remarks, “‘but a faint and 
faltering recommendation for the Binet-Simon 
Scale.” It will seem to many a peculiarly honest 
and penetrating recommendation, giving confidence 
because it claims so little and that so modestly, 
where all confidence had been destroyed by gigantic 
and boastful claims. , 

Apparently, even two years ago when Mr. Burt 
published his book, English confidence in testing 
had been badly shaken, as ours is now, because 
“the unwarranted claims advanced on its behalf by 
votaries in foreign quarters have among academic 
psychologists in this country become a common- 
place and a byword.” For the critical reader in 
America there is no book available, so far as I 
know, which so completely disposes of these un- 
warranted claims, while holding fast to the present 
practical value and even greater future promise 
of mental measuring. 

WALTER LIPPMANN. 


+ Professor Terman omits this test.—W. L. 


High Road 


Love is the way that lovers never know 

Who know the shortest way to find their love, 
And never turn aside and never go 

By vales beneath nor by the hills above, 

But running straight to the familiar door 
Break sudden in, and call their dear by name, 
And have their wish and so wish nothing more 
And neither know nor trouble how they came. 


Love is the path that comes to this same ease 

Over the summit of the westward hill, 

And feels the rolling of the world and sees 

The sun go down, and hears the summer still, 

And dips and follows where the orchards fall, 

And comes here late—or never comes ,at all. 
ARCHIBALD MacLeisn. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


In Detence of the Army 


IR: An editorial entitled Discrediting the Army, in your 

issue of April 18th, dealing with the difference between 
General A. A. Fries and Mr. Frederick J. Libby of the Nationa! 
Council for the Prevention of War, intrigues my interest. 

I agree with you in your conception of what the military 
establishment of our nation shall consist of. I also agree with 
you in your opinion as to the attitude an army officer shou! 
maintain toward the civil population. It seems we both think 
that no officer of the army has a right to engage in a contro- 
versy with individuals or organizations in such a manner that 
his remarks might be construed as being representative of the 
opinion of the War Department, the army or even a group of 
fellow officers. There is nothing new in that. Every officer 
who has been in the Service for more than a day and a half 
is well informed on that score, I know, and I believe most civilians 
are also aware of it. Some civiliams, Mr. Frederick J. Libby 
of the National Council for the Prevention of War for example 
are so well aware of it that they attempt by means of repre- 
sentations to the Secretary of War to silence Getieral Fries 
and others so that the public may be informed only of their own 
views on the subject of preparedness. 

But I do not think that an army officer renounces all of the 
privileges of citizenship when he takes his oath and that he has 
no right, as an individual, to attempt to stem the tide of fal- 
lacious theories and manhandled facts being propagated by Mr. 
Libby and his male and female adherents. 

I conceive it to be the duty of an army officer to point out 
the needs of the country in national defence and if he encoun- 
ters a theory which is either deliberately or unintentionally false 
I conceive it to be his duty to point out the errors involved. 
That apparently is what General Fries was doing when Mr. 
Libby found him at it and insisted that he be silenced. 

Newspapers and other periodicals by the score devoted much 
breath to broadcasting an array of figures supplied by Mr. 
Libby’s organization which had been so juggled and were then 
so artfully presented that it appeared that 85.8 percent of the 
national taxes was being spent on national defence. At least, 
that is the impression which the average dazed taxpayer received 
when he was confronted with them. But, I saw very little 
space or time anywhere devoted to the fact that the Secretary 
of War, quoting as his authority the figures of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a source certainly as authoritative as Mr. Libby, 
proved conclusively that only 13.5 percent was being spent on 
purely national defence. A civilian friend, who read this state- 
ment from Mr. Weeks somewhere, said, “For God’s sake, why 
doesn't the army do something to let the people know this?” 

The notion that the regular army is an everpresent factor in 
our national life which seeks to embroil us in conflict is shop- 
worn. I honestly believe that even the most backward of our 
citizens no longer believe that. Except for a purely temporary 
increase in ranks, I cannot think of any way by which an officer 
of the regular army can thrive by war and certainly the blows 
and buffets he receives in the period of peace and reorganization 
immediately following every war should take all taste for war 
based on temporary rank away from him. The thought of war 
is naturally abhorrent to the regular army because it bears its 
first shock and then takes a goodly portion of its succeeding 
blows. There is a way to world peace but it does not lie along 
the paths pointed out by people who, taking advantage of a 
natural revulsion to war, manoeuvre themselves into well-pay- 
iny positions from which they dispense dangerous theories. 
World peace will be accomplished ultimately, not by discarding 
our self-protection but by educating the mass of the citizens of 
the world and then teaching them to think. 

You call General Fries a pernicious busybody. I do not know 
General Fries personally and will not attempt to draw any com- 
parisons between him and Mr. Libby. None could be drawn 
The objects the two men are trying to attain are of a widely 
different character but I leave it to your second thought to de- 
cide which is the pernicious busybody. 

WuLiAM J. NIepERPRUEM, 
Captain, Infantry, U. S. Army. 

Military Department, 

Coe College, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Echoing Reticences 


The Poems of Alice Meynell (Complete Edition). 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 


RS. MEY NELL has been called a poet of intellectual 

passion. It is a loose, attractive phrase; it carries 
a hint of paradox; it suggests, but it does not define, her 
peculiar genius. It is true that she belongs in some of 
her aspects with those whom Dr. Johnson termed the 
“metaphysical” poets, with Herbert, Vaughan and Cra- 
shaw, and that wry, colossal Dean of St. Paul’s, John 
Donne. In a poem which she calls To the Body she says: 


Thou inmost, ultimate 

Counci! of judgment, palace of decrees, 

Where the high senses hold their spiritual state, 
Sued by earth’s embassies, 

And sign, approve, accept, conceive, create. 


Here there is the intellectual seriousness of the meta- 
physical school and the resultant angularity of diction. 
Elsewhere she has the passion and conscious mysticism, 
as well as the abstractions and tortured conceits, that are 
equally typical of that more ruggea , ‘ase of the seventeenth 
century. 

There are poets who are precocious in the number of 
things they have learned to do rather than those they have 
learned not to do, and there are others, more wise, who 
have acquired the art of abstention—the sparse line that 
haunts the memory, the verse that stops while it might yet 
go on. Mrs. Meynell, of course, is with the latter type, 
but there is a difference. We feel that she has needed to 
learn nothing; she might write four lines or a hundred 
lines and she would be always the same, delicately selective, 
fastidious rather than sparing, and disciplining her emotions 
without suppressing them. ‘Those who knew her have 
testified abundantly that clarity of mood and expression 
was no laborious achievement with her; she possessed it 
by natural right through the long life in which she lived 
much and wrote little, and it is not entirely lost even 
under the perfunctory moralizing and obscurity of some 
of her later work. 

Her earlier and finer poems are not marked by “intel- 
lectual passion,” if by that phrase is meant a passion for 
purely intellectual concepts, a vivid emotional reaction to 
things which usually induce thought rather than feeling. 
Mrs. Meynell’s impulses to song differ from those of other 
poets only in their restraint; it is merely her method of 
expression that is intellectual—prolonged metaphors and 
parallelisms, rare elusive relationships between disparate 
things. And so finely integrated is her personality that 
her emotion$ run like clear hill-water through these straight 
conduits of her mind. 

Perhaps this is mere verbal quibbling. I take the easy 
refuge of quotation. To a Daisy is a sonnet which makes 
Wordsworth’s high priestcraft of Nature seem smug and 
myopic: 


Slight as thou art, thou art enough to hide 
Like all created things, secrets from me, 
And stand a barrier to eternity. 
And I, how can I praise thee well and wide 
From where I dwell—upon the hither side? 
Thou little veil for so great mystery, 
When shall I penetrate all things and thee, 
And then look back? For this I must abide, 
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Till thou shalt grow and fold and be unfurled 
Literally between me and the world. 

Then I shall drink from in beneath a spring, 
And from a poet’s side shall read his book. 
O daisy mine, what will it be to look 

From God’s side even of such a simple thing? 


> 


For all its neatness, this is more emotional than conceptual. 
My distinction is perhaps more evident in two stanzas of 
a longer poem, To Any Poet, dealing also with the ulti- 
mate barrier which he who penetrates deep enough into 
Nature will find between him and the life of rock and 


tree. Again it is only death that can break this barrier. 


Silent labors of the rain 
Shall be near thee, reconciled: 
Little lives of leaves and grain, 
All things shy and wild, 
Tell thee secrets, quiet child, 
Then the truth all creatures tell, 
And His will Whom thou entreatest, 
Shall absorb thee; there shall dwell 
Silence, the completest 
Of thy poems, last and sweetest. 


Here, as in many other poems of her earlier years, Mrs. 
Meynell borrows something from the sensuous verse forms 
and diction of the pre-Raphaelites, but the tricks that are 
meretricious in other hands are, with her, instruments of 
piercing loveliness. 

With occasional chaste abandonments she writes of the 
tendernesses of love. All readers of anthologies know her 
Renouncement, that sonnet so loved by Rossetti, with its 
last exultant line, “I run, I run, I am gathered to thy 
heart.” She reveals her passion in rare 


| 


glimpses while 
most poets stand naked on the housetops proclaiming them- 
selves to all the world; and, strange to say, we who have 
grown callous to blatant emotionalism cannot read her 
per»rs, half 


ri 


love poems without feeling like eavesdr 


ashamed of ourselves for reading. It is her own Shepherd- 


ess who speaks in these early poems, and she dwells, like 
“the Lady Poverty,” 
.... in the stony fields, where clear 
hrough the thin trees the skies appear, 


In delicate spare soil and fen 
And slender landscape and austere. 


Thirty years ago Mrs. Meynell said that “perfect per- 
sonal distinctness of experience would be in literature a 
delicate innocence,” and she attained this distinctness by 
a complete sincerity in rejecting everything that was emo- 
tionally or mentally inexpensive. Her poems were as much 
a part of her as her life from day to day, less abundant but 
neither more nor less important than other manifestations 
ot her personality. ‘That instinctive innocence which gave 
to her poetry its echoing reticences, the “exquisite unclamor- 
ous qualities” that caught the ear of Francis Thompson, 
gave also the ponderous abstractions and involutions of 
some of her later work, and the didacticism of her “oc- 
casional” pieces. It was this also that plunged her so deep 
into religious mysticism. 

But these we can forget. If she had left us only a 
fraction of this little volume, she would have written her- 
self fully into her poetry, at one point or another, in a 
gesture of recognition, the clear tone of a single line, or 
one thought selected from all other thoughts. Like her 
“slender landscapes and austere,”’ Alice Meynell’s presence 
can be felt in a silence only half broken by the sound of 
words. Witiiam A. Norris. 
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Art and Craft in Thomas Hardy 


The Technique of Thomas Hardy, by Joseph Warren 
Beach. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 


HE study of a special phase of a writer’s work is apt 

to involve the implication that that phase has a 
primary importance in the writer’s achievement. Professor 
Beach has walked warily and has in the main escaped the 
pitfalls along his path. His appreciation, for example, of 
the peasants in the Wessex Novels is: beautifully accom- 
plished ; quite as satisfactory also are his studies of the scenic 
background of the novels. But the very nature of his 
theme has forced this critic to disregard that portion of 
Mr. Hardy’s work which many good judges hold to be the 
most characteristic and most truly creative: the poems. In- 
deed, if one may read between the lines, Professor Beach 
seems to regard the poetry somewhat superciliously—an 
attitude probably due to the conservative academic pre- 
possession in favor of the body of work whose fame has 
been long established. So long as he holds himself down 
to a consideration of the novelist’s art and craft the poems 
could be safely set aside; but in his final chapter the theme 
of “Truth” leads him into a discussion of Hardy’s philo- 
sophy; and such a discussion, ignoring the evidence of the 
poems, is valueless. ‘Thus, he argues that Hardy entangles 
his characters in ‘a web of circumstances” to make an in- 
teresting plot rather than “to illustrate a theory of life.” 
But various early poems show that the idea of “hap,” 
“chance,” “circumstance” has always been an essential 
part of Hardy’s theory of life and that the excessive use 
of surprise and coincidence in the novels, though it owes 
much to the technique which Hardy inherited from cer- 
tain earlier writers, carries with it a philosophic implica- 
tion. 

The development of Hardy’s art is traced from the mere 
Collins-like ingenuity of Desperate Remedies through the 
introduction of irony in A Pair of Blue Eyes to a full re- 
alization of the value of setting in Far from the Madding 
Crowd. So far, however, he was possessed by the demon 
of plot and was willing to arouse interest by resorting to 
the devices of old-fashioned fiction and melodrama. He 
was, like Shakespeare, concerned primarily with the essential 
truths of humanity and was content to illustrate character 
by actions and episodes evolved from the traditional stuff of 
fiction. Nearly all this lumber he discarded in The Return 
of the Native. - Professor Beach admirably appraises the 
structural excellences of this novel. 

As an explanation of its perfect technique the critic 
hesitates between a happy accident and a_ thoroughly 
assimilated artistic creed. I am myself inclined to the 
former view. For Hardy is not a conscious innovator. The 
structure of his novels shows a clarification, generally a 
simplification of the Victorian technique; the lavish shape- 
lessness of Dickens and Thackeray has been cut down and 
often moulded into symmetry; the novel is no longer an 
omnium gatherum of episodes, incidents, and observations. 
But in essentials the technique is still Victorian. One finds 
no such elaborate experiments as those of Henry James: 
the telling of a tale in strictly scenic form or from within 
the consciousness of one character only. Hardy chooses to 
disregard the multitudinous contrasting facets of actuality, 
an awareness of which makes a tale by Mr. Conrad a thing 
of a thousand profiles. 

After The Return of the Native came a period of decline 
during which several insignificant stories were written. But 
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I question the wisdom of including The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge and The Woodlanders within this period of More 
Craft than Art. 

The critic can of course pick both books to pieces, 
showing how incident is huddled on incident, how 
dialogue is abrupt and scampt and often sacrificed to a 
succinct paraphrase, how the skeins of motive are tangled, 
and so forth. And without difficulty he has pointed the 
contrast with some other novel that fully develops the im- 
plications in each chapter and exhaustively analyses charac- 
ter and (especially) motive. Yet when Professor Beach 
writes of “that feeling of the way, that jockeying for posi- 
tion, that long ghostly fencing-match of allusion, before 
the opposed parties come to a grapple, which gives its breath- 
less interest to so many a dialogue of . . . Henry James,” 
one is tempted to apply the pragmatic test to The Mayor 
of Casterbridge. For it works! With all its technical 
shortcomings it is interesting, moving and monumentally 
sound. With all their technical sleights-of-hand such books 
as The Awkward Age and What Maisie Knew are dull, 
nearly unreadable, and essentially frivolous. Too much 
may be made of mere technique; and if Mr. Lubbock’s 
monograph on the Craft of Fiction and the James prefaces 
upon which that essay is based are to be accepted as doctrine 
necessary to salvation we shall be confronted with a set of 
a priori rules such as those which for so long put shackles 
on the drama. 

The monograph is typical of American academic scholar- 
ship; it has the excellence of thoroughness and the defect 
of rigidity. I object to the critic’s economic habit of clip- 
ping titles, often with the result of destroying their force 
and flavor: The Madding Crowd, for example, instead of 
Far from the Madding Crowd; or The Native instead of 
The Return of the Native. “High-brow” is an odious 
word to find in a piece of serious literary criticism. And 
only the exigent American demand for the spry and up-to- 
date could have persuaded Professor Beach to call his 
chapter on The Mayor of Casterbridge “Movie.” The gla- 
mour of Wessex vanishes at the word. 

SAMUEL C. CHeEw. 


Henry Ford 


My Life and Work, by Henry Ford, in collaboration 
with Samuel Crowther. New York: Doubleday, Page 
Ef? Company. $3.50. 


| tale in his garden the man can organize production. 
He likes birds. Especially he likes wrens. They 
came to the farm at Dearborn in the spring. They liked 
the boxes hung for them in the branches of the cherry trees. 
But the sparrows drove them out. Once more the 
conquering race was asserting itself. But this time it 
failed to reckon with its host. Sparrows, it seems, like 
their nests immovable. Wrens like theirs to sway. “So 
we mounted a number of wren boxes on strips of spring 
steel,” says Henry Ford. ‘The wrens liked the idea. The 
sparrows did not.” 

The sparrows didn’t know what they were up against. 
Here was a man who has never trusted a cherry bough if 
a steel spring would do instead. Life has kept him busy, 
proving that wrens can hold their own with sparrows. 
Unlikely things can be made to happen. The wise men 
told him, thirty years ago, that a gas engine couldn’t 
compete with steam, and that it was folly to think of hitch- 
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ing one to a buggy. But he made a motor car; it shook 
like a tornado—and it provoked so much curiosity in the 
streets of Detroit, invited so many inquisitive people to 
try to run it, that its owner “had to chain it to a lamp 
post when he left it anywhere.” But it was a motor car. 
And if it shook, it also ran. 

Then they told him, once he was started in production, 
and talked of specializing on a single model, that it was 
madness to fly in the face of every law of business. Whether 
you are making motor cars or shoes or carpet sweepers, 
you must have a diversity of models to tempt the buying 
public. “If you make a single model,” his salesmen told 
him, “you'll be out of business in six months.” But Ford 
announced, one day in 1909, that he intended to build one 
car and only one. Chassis, motor, equipment would be 
standardized. As for color: “Any customer can have a car 
painted any color he wants so long as it is black.”” And 
with that suicidal policy he jumped his sales from six to 
eighteen thousand. 

Successively they have told him that he could not cut his 
prices annually, that he could not pay a $5 wage to every 
workman in his factory, that he could not take a defunct 
railway whose roadbed was “something more than a streak 
of rust and something less than a track,” and in less than 
two years turn it into a profitable venture. Henry Ford 
knows how to organize production. Even those who used 
to prophesy his downfall now admit that fact. It is the 
conventional attitude to acknowledge his genius as a pro- 
duction engineer. And to couple it with the assertion that 
once he leaves the four walls of his factory he becomes 
the world’s great goose. 

He has sometimes seemed to like the réle. There was 
the frenzy of his crusade against the Jews. ‘There were 
those great arid stretches in the panorama of his informa- 
tion, brought out in the Tribune suit. More than once 
he has claimed the bells and called the cap his own. But 
if this book is a sample of Henry Ford outside his work- 
shop, then I, for one, am by no means ready to subscribe 
to the conventional appraisal of him as an industrial Dr. 
Jekyll and a social Mr. Hyde. 

For there is an extraordinary amount of good thinking 
and original thinking in this book of his. I have skimmed 
rather lightly, as I suppose others may, that section entitled 
Things in General. It takes him airily through inter- 
national trade and Jews and higher education and what 
starts people fighting. The body of the book is quite 
another matter. What electricity and modern machinery 
are doing for industry, where the machine age is headed, 
what we may expect by way of centralization or decentral- 
ization of our production centres—those are things that 
Ford discusses, and discusses ably. There are moments 
when he is as much the pioneer as he was that day when 
he made two snorting cylinders from a discarded steam- 
pipe and belted them to the rear wheels of a defenceless 
buckboard. ‘The framework rattles. But it takes him 
up the street. 

I suspect that one of the.answers to the riddle that has 
set a good many people guessing—“What kind of a man 
is Henry Ford!”—lies in recognizing the fact that Ford 
hasn’t put intc practice the philosophy of the Brothers 
Barnabas: he hasn’t lived to be three hundred years. His 
appetite for data is enormous. Of his own business he 
says that he “thinks of it by day and dreams of it by night.” 
He is so thoreugh in his pursuit of facts that when he 
gets them they are his; but so thorough that he is still 
rummaging the corners of one floor in a world with many 
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stories. Ford’s own explanation is that “One idea at a time 
is about as much as any one can handle.” If he’s thorough, 
I suppose. Which is what led the Brothers Barnabas to 
conclude that able men stopped functioning about the time 
they should be born. Three-score-and-ten, though it might 
be long enough for a crude sort of village life, wasn’t long 
enough for a complicated civilization like our own. 

What three hundred years would do for Henry Ford, 
the oracles alone could tell. It is typical of him today, 
as a mere youth of fifty-nine, that his whole emphasis is 
on method and none of it on goal. Possibly there has never 
been another autobiography so completely consecrated to 
ways and means for their intrinsic merit. ‘The stress 
is all on saving time, cutting cross-lots, utilizing scrap, 
economizing on inconsequentials. Wee man comes from the 
life process like a new Ford car dipped bodily in paint. 
He has traveled along the famous moving belt. His chassis 
has been assembled in forty-two time-saving operations. 
On the forty-third his tank is filled with gasoline. He is 
set to go. But where? “God's great open spaces” is as 
near as Henry comes, with mapping his itinerary. 

And yet—let the man live three hundred years. . 

In 2223 A. D. he might give cards and spades to Pasteur 
and Confucius. CHarRLes Merz. 


Sickness and the State 


Public Relief of Sickness, by Gerald Morgan. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


New 


OME three years ago, when the British miners were 

voting for or against a strike, Professor E. L. Collis 
had the inspiration to range the various coal fields in order 
of discontent (as shown by the ballot) and to compare the 
result with a list of the same fields placed in order of acci- 
dent rate. The two lists tallied with a single exception: 
that of an area where there had been a recent strike and 
where the men were not ready for another struggle. Such 
a coincidence cannot be attributed to chance, and the ex- 
planation advanced by Professor Collis is altogether the 
most probable; namely that insecurity contributes directly 
to discontent. 

Discontent is not in itself a bad thing, but the kind of 
discontent which derives its emotional stimulus from a 
chronic foreboding of disaster is the kind which drives 
nations into senseless milifarism and classes into aimless 
and unfruitful strife. The political importance of disease 
depends as much upon this fact as upon the obvious econ- 
omic loss which it occasions to the state, and which has of 
late been much emphasized by health officials in search of 
more adequate appropriations. 

Public relief of sickness is thus of interest for other than 
purely humanitarian reasons. Mr. Morgan’s book—inter- 
esting, well-balanced, and packed with information—de- 
serves to be studied by every progressive citizen. The reader 
will find an orderly presentation of the subject, beginning 
with the present plight of the sick poor in America, passing 
on to the experience of certain European countries with 
their schemes of voluntary or compulsory “health insur- 
ance,” and concluding with suggestions for the better han- 
dling of the problem in these United States. 

We are concerned, of course, with that great majority 
of citizens who live on or about the poverty line. When 
the bread-winner falls sick the family is faced with two 


and medical care. ‘What are its 


urgent needs: money 
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chances in respect of each of these? Money may come 
from insurance or from charity. The Illinois Health In- 
surance Commission (1917) to which Mr. Morgan, and 
indeed all of us, are indebted for a very substantial piece 
of work, found that only 13.4 percent of sick wage-earners 
had received insurance payments, and that these only re- 
covered 44.1 percent of their lost wages. Moreover, as 
might be expected, the poorest class of wage-earners was the 
least adequately protected by insurance. 

There are several reasons for the small percentage of 
insured workers under our present arrangements for un- 
aided voluntary insurance. Many cannot pass the strict 
tests usually required as to physical condition, age and 
occupation; others prefer to “run the risk” knowing that 
in any case their insurance benefits will be inadequate. 
while to those most in need of insurance, because poorest 
and most often sick, that safeguard is a luxury which they 
are unable to afford. 

The chances of securing adequate medical aid are not 
much better, for medical aid can no longer be considered 
adequate unless the skill of the specialist and the delicate 
technique of many laboratories are available when necessary 
for diagnosis. In practice they are often necessary and by 
no means often available. The service of hospitals, of 
their out-patient departments and of dispensaries is not 
always fully manned (whence hurry and inefficiency) nor 
is it available at all in many country districts. Their finan- 
cial dependency on voluntary contributions prevents de- 
velopment. Outside the large cities, and sometimes in- 
side them too, beds are found vacant while patients who 
ought to be in them lie sick at home and unable to pay the 
price of admission. In the smaller towns of Illinois 53 
percent of the available hospital beds were found un- 
tenanted. 

In the United States during the last twenty years the 
rural death rate has not materially decreased while in the 
large cities a marked reduction has been effected. There 
can be little doubt that this is due to the relative inade- 
quacy of facilities for medical diagnosis and treatment in 
rural areas. 

Other countries have felt the pinch also. Denmark 
has tried a state-aided voluntary insurance; Germany 
and England compulsory “health insurance.” Under 
each of these systems cash and medical benefits became 
available, in none of them has the standard of relief been 
adequate. Mr. Morgan shows the advisability on economic 
grounds of treating as separate problems the provision of 
cash relief by insurance and the provision of medical care. 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, while he was in this country 
proved conclusively the necessity of this same step from 
the point of view of public health administration. We may 
take it that legislation in America will not attempt to 
confound these two questions. For cash insurance both 
workers and employers must be made responsible. The 
pioneer work of Mr. Rowntree in York (England) has 
proved the possibility of largely reducing labor turnover 
by relieving the anxiety of the employees, and it is safe 
to assume that in spite of present difficulties American in- 
dustry will eventually cooperate whole-heartedly in insur- 
ance legislation. 

As a solution of the problem of medical relief Mr. 
Morgan advances the health centre. He is right. This 
institution is, thanks to the American Red Cross, of dem- 
onstrated value. Already European countries are taking 
notice of it. The British Ministry of Health has a report 
under consideration. The Belgian Red Cross, aided by 
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the League of Red Cross Societies, and other international 
bodies, has established an important health centre as a 
demonstration. It is fully time that some state legislature 
took public notice of these facts—and indeed the New 
York State Assembly has had a Health Centre bil! 
stranded among its legislative committees for the past two 
years. There is, of course, opposition. The taxpayer has 
to be convinced, the private practitioner has to be recon- 
ciled. But these difficulties will be overcome, and the 
Public Relief of Sickness is just the type of book which is 


needed to overcome them. 
Rosstyn Earp. 


George Washington 


George Washington, by William Roscoe Thayer. Bos- 
ton: The Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


HIS volume has the right to be placed on the short 

shelf where we keep sane eulogies; we therefore bid 
it .a hearty welcome. It will not, however, brighten the 
fame of the biographer of Cavour and John Hay. The 
book is loose-jointed. The style is never feeble but some- 
times careless. Hamilton appears as a delegate from 
Pennsylvania in the Congress of ’74 and Jefferson is in- 
troduced as of “high aristocratic stock.” There are too 
many departures from the theme, not only to take casual 
flings at the Hessians as typical Germans, at Frederick the 
Great, at Count Bernstorff and the government that “al- 
lowed him to weave a menacing plot,” at those who, nev- 
er having redd the Farewell Address, appealed in 1914 
to Washington’s warning against “entangling alliances,” 
(these take but little space and give particular joy to the 
writer) but also to insert a long letter of Hamilton’s on 
the nature of the French Revolution, to cite Jefferson’s 
account of his trade of the state debts for the Capitol, to 
give a thrilling description of Fisher Ames’s speech on 
the Jay Treaty instead of telling us of the Treaty itself, 
to spread before us a circumstantial account of the funeral 
of Washington. These and other excursions into contem- 
porary excitements take us from the narrow way that 
leads to life for a one volume study of so great a figure 
as Washington. 

Yet we are grateful for the book. Mr. Thayer an- 
nounces his purpose to be the dispelling of the elusiveness 
of Washington, largely through a liberal use of his let- 
ters. Fifty times he skilfully lowers a bucket into Ford’s 
collection of Washington’s correspondence, and it never 
comes up empty. It is a genuine service to bring to pub- 
lic notice, for example, the extract from Washington’s 
Journal as he “retires to meditate” after the ratification of 
the Constitution, or his circular to Pulaski on horse-steal- 
ing. But the book would do a still greater service should 
it introduce another, by having gathered these neglected 
pigments, to paint a fuller picture of “the permanent 
Washington, deferent, plain of speech, direct, yet slow in 
forming and expressing an opinion,” the man who, “more 
than any other agency, made the world .. . conclude 
that the best President is the best kind of monarch.” The 
new artist, however, must fix his eye more resolutely on 
the adamantine figure of whom Mr. Thayer so worship- 
fully writes: “That George Washington lived and 
achieved is the justification and hape of the United 
States.” A. W. VERNON. 
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The New 
Old-World 


By THOMAS H., DICKINSON 
A careful, broad-minded survey of 
the present after-war conditions 


in the Baltic States and Central 
Europe. $2.50 


The United States 
and the League 


By THOMAS H. DICKINSON 
The N. Y. World “commends the 
book to even those who think they 


are enemies of the League.” 
$2.00 


The Policeman 


By CORNELIUS F. 


CAHALANE 
The first book which definitely 
tells the policeman what to do 


to do it with the least 
$3.00 


and how 
possible friction. 


The Underworld 
of London 


By. SIONEY T. FELSTEAD 
A remarkable book dealing with 


the professional element in crime. 
$3.00 


The Omnipotent 
Self 


By PAUL BOUSFIELD 
By the author of “The Elements 
of Practical Psycho-Analysis.” A 
clear account of the Narcissus 
complex with practical applications 
useful to teachers and parents. 


What to Eat 
in Health and 
Sickness 


By Dr. BENJAMIN 


HARROW 

Dr. CHARLES FLEISCHER in 
the WN. Y. American, says, “ 
distinctly readable book. Get itt 
and devour it. The result will 
save you much money, time ana 
strength.”’ $2.00 
By ELON JESSUP 

To get the full thrill from your 
winter sport get this book now. 
It is complete and practical and 


has the very exhilaration of win- 
ter itself in every page. 
$3.50 


Sunwise Turn 
By MADE JENISON 


A charming little book which re- 
flects the adventure, the vicissit- 
udes and the success of the man- 
ager of an unusual book-shop— 
as intimate, pleasantly personal 
and delightfully interesting as the 
book-shop itself. $2.00 





Sweet Pepper 


By GEOFFREY MOSS 


who replied when asked to tell why he wrote this re- 
markable novel: 


“Someone who mattered to 
looked for a plot till I found one which, 
not been used. Its nature and the personality of Jill, its heroine, 
suggested light handling and a naughty, if rueful, comedy. At 
first everything went as I had intended. Jill, an immature girl 
of the upper class, found her diplomatic employment at Vienna 
at an end. To put off her return to London and her search for 
work she stole away to Budapest for a holiday. There she met 
unexpected and indiscreet adventures. But during these she 
grew up—a thing upon which I had not counted. And because 
of this she reacted to events in a way quite different from that 
which I had expected. Wherefore, the Jill who some months 

later fell in love was far from imgenue and my treatment of her 


me wished me to write a novel. I 
so far as I knew, had 


necessarily change The comedy I had conceived was left far 
behind. The very key of my theme was altered. I had visual- 
ized a rare but individual predicament, only to find Jill faced 


al rather than particular—the question to 
past is her own concern.” $2.00 


with a problem, univer 
what extent a woman's 


Pilgrim’s Rest 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
The Literary Review (N. Y. Evening Post): 


“In view of the prodigious present-day output of books and parti- 
cularly of fiction, it takes a capable story-teller to produce a 
novel that is double the average length and yet holds the reader's 
attention firmly riveted until the end. Yet this is precisely what 
Francis Brett Young has accomplished.” $2.00 


The Dancer or Shamahka 


By ARMEN OHANIAN 
Translated by Rose Wilder Lane 
ANATOLE FRANCE: 


“I do not know what subtle art is hidden beneath your perfect 


simplicity, but you have known how to paint with a word the 
dawn and the sunsets of the Caucasus and to reveal a thousand 
secrets of nature and of life.’ 

The Literary Review (Evening Post): 
“It is an extraordinary book both in its subject matter and in 


the writer’s handling of it... mot only a strangely attractive 

book, but one of solid values as a ‘human document’.” $2.00 
is 

CHARLES D. STEWART 

has proved that his creative powers as a novelist are as fresh 


as in his youth. He has proved it by his latest 
well-constructed, well-written, and alto- 
story.”.— WILLIAM LYON 


ood vigorous 
Galley Waters,” a 
a delightfully populated 
HELPS in Scribner's Magazine. 
A refreshing novel, thoroughly modern, told with imagination. 
Mr. Stewart's delicate touch and essential truth produce an at- 
mosphere which is indescribable yet fills the book with charm 
and deep interest. $2.00 


Caste and Outcast 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


Mr. MUKERII is first Oriental to write, in English, an 
intimate account of the daily life of India. He writes of the 
life he has lived, of age-old customs that are part and parcels of 
his very self. The second part of the book tells how he came 
to America, and of how he tried to find the Soul of the West 
among college professors, cooks, radical students, anarchists, 
Spiritualists, socialists other seekers. His book is the most 
vivid and convincing contrast of the ways of the East and the 
West that can be agined, the most revealing, the most in- 
structive. $3.00 
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Figaro: The Life 


| of Beaumarchais 


By JOHN RIVERS 


Arthur Bartlett Maurice: No 
en-right adventurer no Cagl 
tro or Casanova, ever reflected 
more vividly the flavor of his 
time a fascinating nar 
rative in its reftection of the color 
and adventure of the period wit? 
which it deais.’ $6.00 


Nacha Regules 
By MANUEL GALVEZ 


N. Y. Times calls it “the 
interesting and graphic novel that 
has yet come out of South Amer 
ica—an attack upon immorality 
— presented in 
very vital and. sincere 
fiction.”* $3 


The House of 


most 


the Secret 


By CLAUDE FARRERE 


The Outlook: A tale wt star 

ties by its vividness and its fas- 

"ination ver Di 4 imagination. 
supremely well done 

First Amer $3.50 


Strictly Business 


By F. MORTON HOWARD 


A rollicking wharfside yarn about 
tl same ‘happy rascals whose 
aiventures ma his fr book “a 
olid chunk of erftertainment from 

ver two cover $2.00 


Pirate Princes 
and Yankee Jacks 


By DANIEL HENDERSON 


A corsair romance wW a foun- 
dation of genuine histor a tale 
of America’s first wary at the 


height of its glory $2.0 


Prophet and 
Fool 


By LOUIS GOLDING 


The Times, London says “ht 
matters little which of Mr. Gold- 
ing’s war-poems one turns up. It 
seema that there is no limit to 
the variety in which angrily, piti- 
fully, ironically, be can express 
his deep feeling His secret 
is strength $2.50 


The Plays of 
G. Martinez 
Sierra 


Volume i. Translated by 
JOHN GARRETT 
UNDERHILL 
Volume Il. Transiated by 
HELEN AND HARLEY 
GRANVILLE BARKER 
Each, $3.50 The 
Of the greatness of Sierra's dra- 
matic art the N. Y. Times says: 
“Poetry, irony and beauty are its 
elements, but its special distine- 
tion ts to reveal to us the world 
of actuality refracted by simple 
human emotions which all of us 
share.** 


set, $7.00. 








These books can be bought, postage extra, through any bookstore or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Alien Verse-Form 


Their History and Their 
New York: Harcourt, 


Lyric Forms From France: 
Use, by Helen Louise Cohen. 
Brace and Company. $2.50. 


HE rondeau, ballade, villanelle, etc., are as impor- 

tant in modera English verse as they are in French. 
They have not preoccupied first-rate writers in either lan- 
guage for several hundred years. They are the province 
of students, of versifiers indifferent to the differentiating 
qualities of English, and of column-writers. Miss Cohen’s 
anthology, a firm, polite denial of this fact, makes it 
perfectly clear. 

Swinburne, her favored poet, might seem to be an ex- 
ception, but is not. An artist with a certain banality 
of cadence but superb tone, he employed these forms to 
facilitate a deplorable over-production. As a matter of 
fact, the chief excellence of Charles d’Orleans and Villon 
and Arnaut Daniel is not ingenuity. They excel in the 
exact fusion of rhythm with feeling, in the kinetic image 
and static construction which reveal, respectively, the mo- 
tion and result of thought. Ezra Pound’s masterly Spirit 
of Romance, covering fields approximate to Miss Cohen’s, 
is a study of artistic morality, and proves that such tech- 
nical inventions as Arnaut’s characterize a vigorous creator. 
But it is quite another matter to repeat his intricacies; 


and Arnaut’s modern prototype would be Marianne Moore , 


or E. E. Cummings. 
These forms, furthermore, would not have developed 
in English, and belong there but as an exercise or his- 
torical exhibit. English is not supple; its genius is density, 
the antipathy of its words to each other, the exact metallic 
outlines. It does not flow of its own volition; and when 
forced to trickle too sweetly, is artificial and frivolous. 
Miss Cohen’s anthology has little merit as poetry, al- 
though it may contain what there was. Pound’s sestinas 
are the best in English, and should not be omitted. Her 
historical notes are compact and sensible, although his 
volume must be preferred by the poet or serious critic. 


G. W. 








Contributors 


Davip E, LuienTHAL, a member of the elass of 1923 of 
the Harvard Law School, has had considerable ex- 
perience as a manual worker in a variety of in- 
dustrial plants, and is especially interested in the 
legal problems of the labor movement. 

S. Irvinc Ruys is the pseudonym of a resident of San 
Francisco who has had opportunity to observe the 
administering of the Community Chest there. 

Lapy Grecory is a director of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
Ireland, and a playwright. Among her plays are 
The Workhouse Ward, The Canavans, The Rising 
of the Moon, Hanrahan’s Oath. She has published 
a considerable body of material! on Irish folklore, in- 
cluding The Kiltartan History Book, The Kiltartan 
Wonder Book and The Kiltartan Poetry Book. 

Water LippMANN, formerly an editor of The New 
Republic, is now on the editorial staff of the New 
York World. 

WruiaM A. Norris is an instructor in the English de- 
partment of Harvard University. 

SaMvuEL C. CueEw is a professor of English at Bryn Mawr 
and the author of Thomas Hardy, Poet and Novelist. 

Rosstyn Earp, sometime assistant editor of the Lancet, 
associate editor of the International Journal of Public 
Health, and editor of Tubercle, a monthly journal for 
specialists in tuberculosis, is now medical director of 
Antioch College. During the war he received the 
Medaille de la Reconaissance for organizing venereal 
relief among the villages of the Marne and Meuse. 


A. W. Vernon is professor of biography at Carleton 
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Michael Sadleir 


whose previous novel Privilege showed him 
to be one of the most talented authors of the 
day, has written a new novel 


Desolate 
Splendour 


It tells the story of Viola Marvell and her 
reactions to the strange conditions of her 
guardian’s home. “One of the sweetest and 
steadiest studies of youth the novel has pro- 
duced for many a long day.”—yYorkshire 
Observer. 


At All Booksellers, $2.00 
G.P.PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 w. asense., NEW YORK 


























ALASKA, our last frontier. 
a real vacation with us in this wonderland, 
reached. 
exploring. 
Alaska. 


Guests limited to twenty. The Taku River Company, 


If you can rough it, with a little help, have | 
now for the first time easily 
Magnificent scenery, comfortable camps, hunting, fishing, prospecting 
Juneau 








THAT BOOK YOU WANT! 


We have over 1,000,000 (Secondhand and New) on every conceivable subject in 


stock. On approval. Also Rare Books and Sets o fAuthors. 
Mention requirements. Commissions executed 
FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Read, London, Eng. 


Catalogues [free 
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W En all of our immigrants 


wear Hart Schaffner and Marx 
clothes, wash daily with Ivory Soap, 
eat California prunes, speak the 


King’s English, read The Saturday 
Evening Post and vote a straight 
ticket, will they be Americans? Do 
we want them to be such Americans? 
In our wild plunges at Americaniza- 
tion, we have set up patterns that 
none of us fancy for ourselves. 
And yet we laugh at a fellow who 
smells like garlic or sounds like 
Przemysl or looks like Tut-ankh- 
Amen—and tries to be just himself. 
A promising bit of prophecy by Ruth 
Crawford in the May 1st Survey. 


THE SURVEY, 
118 East 19 Street, New York City. 


wits on THE SuRVEY. 
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I am an able-minded American and want to whet my 
I enclose (will send on receipt of 
bill) $5 for a year’s subscription ($2.50 for six months). 
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THE 
FLOWER IN 
DRAMA 


A Book of Papers on 
the Theatre 


we 


» f 
By STARK YOUNG 


of the editorial staff of the New 

Republic and the Theatre Arts 

Magazine 

“That sly poet, that remark- | 
able artist in prose, who pre- 
sents himself to us in the mas- 
querade of a critic—that ‘de- 
lightful young man from Texas’ 
to whom Henry James wrote his 
memorable letter of advice a 
decade ago. . . . A wise and 
subtle esthetician, a sensitive 
and weariless student of the 
methods and materials of the 
artist, and explorer of the secret 
path between the creator and his 
work.”—Lawrence GILMAN in | 
the North American Review. 

$1.50 
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“~vearest Be tel WITHOUT GLASSES” 
. H. Bates, M.D. 

This book has proven to thousands that all dis- 
eases of the eye are curable without operation or 
glasses. Leave off your glasses, follow the methods 
of treatment in the book, and have PERFECT SIGHT 
at last. =. ny is hopeless. 

ice $5.00—C.0.D. on approval. 
CENTRAL FIXATION PUBLISHING COMPANY 
300 Madison Avenue, New York City 


















See the Ancient Glories 
of the Mediterranean 


And now a Mediterranean 
Cruise under Canadian Pacific 
management, on the magnificent 
Empress of Scotland (25,000 
gross tons—35,s00 tons dis- 
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January 14, 1924. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH EXPERT, 
thoroughly familiar with labor movement; suthor 
several books and magazine contributer; experi- 
enced executive; promoter national labor legisla- 
tion; sponsor important educational organizations; 
good speaker, European travel, desires work pro- 
viding opportunities for creation and initiative 
Address Box 220, The New Republic, 421 West 
2ist Street, New York City. 














SEXOLOGY wctndicns“caties’ ‘0s 
Sex Books sent to adult 


readers. Special catalog of Advanced Sex 
Books for members of Professions. 


Desk A, 5 Columbus Circ! 
The BOOK LEAGUE New york City » 








COLLEGE WOMAN with nine years’ edi- 
torial experience, last two years as sole 
editor of monthly magazine, desires editorial 
or research position beginning summer or 
early fall. Address Box 216, The New Re 
public, 421 West 21st Street, New York. 











An Interpretation of Economic Activity 
In Relation to Human Life 


HUMAN EFFORT 
AND HUMAN WANTS 


Author of How the World Makes 
By Logan G. McPherson };; Living, Tie Flow of Value. 
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An outline of economics for everybody. The great economic laws are reduced 
to their lowest terms. The flow of the current of production, buying and selling 
at its present stage is so presented that the terms in current use in business, and 
the economic phrases which rise from business are clear and simple 

$2.50, by mail $2.65 


Harcourt, Brace and Company }\\; {.°°' ——— 
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Whatever book you want 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen 


begins a series 
of articles on 





has it or will get it, if it’s getable. 
* * * 
New books, direct from the press; fine books ix 
rare bindings; standard authors in sets; rare books 
ussia : 102 in single copies 
Latest books of fiction. Subscriptions to maga- 
zines and periodicals. 


Broadway at Ninth Street, New York, 





in the coming week’s 


| | (May 23rd) issue of 


The New Republic 





Place your order now with your 
newsdealers to insure getting 
the first number of the series 
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Summer Vacation Tours S E R Vi C E 
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Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Se Caves, Sea R e a d r 
ardens, etc. 
No Passports Required C S 
Sailings Twice Weekly N order to be in a posiiion to 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, extend counsel and assistance 
Transatlantic Liners . to its large travelling public The 
S.S. “Fort Victoria” and New Republic has instituted a 
| s.S. “Fort St. ‘ort St. George” Readers’ Travel Service Depart- 
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HE NEW REPUBLIC, to- In a land where magazines that 

gether with its neighbor The 
Nation, is barred from the Public lions, consider what it means that two 
School Libraries of Los 
Why? Because it is 
says Mr. Muma. Because it is “irre- 


count number their readers in mil- 
Angeles. weeklies of modest circulation should 
become such an issue. The influence 


of The New Republic is out of all 


“un-American,” 


verent,” says Mrs. Dorsey. Because it proportion to the number of its read- 
is “unconstructive,” says Mrs. Bean. ers; it is in direct proportion to the 
Because it “preaches revolution,” influence its readers themselves exert. 


chorus the others. 


To make your influence count 


against such “un-American” abuses 
of authority as that .f the Los Angeles 


School Board. enroll now as a sub- 


So far as is known, we are the 
only two magazines specifically de- 
nied the high school students of Los 
Angeles. scriber. 

If you are already a subscriber tear out this 
page and give it to someone who ought to be. 
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To THE NEW REPUBLIC, 


With a year of The New Republic 
you may procure any one of the books listed below at an, 421 West 21st Street, New York. 
amazing saving: For the enclosed $1.00 enter my name for a three months’ 


The Story of Mankind, by Hendrik Van Loon $6 50 


(Boni, $5.00), both for............. 
The Garden Party, by Katherine Mansfield 
(Knopf, $2.00), both for............ $5.50 


Mind in the Making, od "e nes Harvey Robinson 
(Harper, $2.75), both for........... $6.00 


The Flower in ii: Stark Young e 
(Scribner, $1.50), both for.......... $5.50 


Queen Victoria, by Lytton Strachey 
(Harcourt; Popular Edition, $2.50), 
sl. 6o Ue oiG ww atrs neem h ono * $6.00 


A Short History of the World, by H. G. Wells $6 80) 
(N. R. Edition), both for........... . 





acquaintance subscription te begin with the current issue. 


Or 
For the enclosed $. enter my sub f 1 yea 
and send me postpaid 
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Horrors of American Jails Revealed! 
Read— 


CRUCIBLES OF CRIME 


By JOSEPH F. FISHMAN 


For many years the only Inspector of Prisons for the U. S. Government 
in the entire United States, Alaska and Porto Rico. 


THE MOST SMASHING BOOK PUBLISHED IN YEARS 
A Best Seller In Record Time 


On April 21st, just three weeks after publication, the Baltimore 
Sun listed Crucibles of Crime fourth on its list of six best sellers. 





NOW BEING TALKED ABOUT BY EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


Cincinnati Times Star says— 
“The revelations border upon the fantastic. The cruelty, baseness, inhumanity and depravity more or less deli- 
berately cultivated in the jails of the large and small cities of America and in the State prisons would be unbe- 
lievable but for tle detailed and circumstatial manner in which they are set forth, with names, dates and places. 





Heywood Broun, N. Y. World— The Kansas City Star— 

“Every self-respecting citizen should read Crucibles of Crime. “The most unlovely—almost disgusting—book that has appeared 

It will undoubtedly surprise readers by the horrors which it in a long time, and yet a book of such vast importance and 

records. far reaching significance that every man and woman in America 
The Boston Globe— is in duty bound to read it, is Crucibles of Crime, by Joseph 
“Notable in this book is its arresting picture of our American F. Fishman. Mr. Fishman deserves national thanks for his 
jails. The conditions under which prisoners are confined, as forcible and comprehensive presentation and the answer to 
described in this book, are a terrible revelation and timely, as What of America? will certainly have to include a thorough 
the volume comes just after the expose of the conditions in clean-up of the jails. 


Florida. The author advocates a method of permanently re- ) ‘ 
moving the incurable criminal that is startling although thor- Rev. Dr. Lathrop, dean of Protestant Episcopal 


oughly sensible.” Church— 
‘yr bd 
The Atlantic Monthly— “Crucibles of Crime is one of the most terrible arraignments 
“Mr. Fishman has written the most complete and searching in- of justice and law that I have yet read.’ 
dictment of the American jail that we have yet seen. 
The Boston Herald— 
Pittsburg Press— 
“Crucibles of Crime reveals startling conditions, _unimagin- 
able and horrible, that exist in the modern American jail.” 


re . . . 7) . . 
Dean Kirchwey, formerly Columbia University— The St. Augustine Evening Record— 
“Crucibles of Crime is an important book, too well written to “Many States of the Union are pointing the finger of scorn 
be overlooked and too damning to be ignored.” at Florida just now, but a perusal of the horrors described in 
Kansas City Journal— ' ‘Crucibles of Crime’ would show that no State is in a position 
“The author wrifts in a manner that leaves no doubt that he to claim a clear or eee ge Beil the treatment of prisoners. . . - 
knows what he is talking about and the pictures he vividly In Albany, the capital of the Empire State, within five minutes 
paints of revolting conditions are convincing. ride of the Capitol, conditions as awful as any to be found 
throughout the country exist. . .. There is no question but 
New Y orr Globe— that Mr. Fishman has written a fiery expose and his book is 
“Crucibles of Crime is one of the most shocking books imagin- sure to have a tremendous circulation, as people are aroused 
able— ... it should be read by everyone. to the horribleness of what is going on.” 


“A book to make Americans wince and wonder. Will it make 
them act?” 








Get your copy now. ‘This book is 300 pages, beautifully printed and bound in cloth, but the price has 
purposely been kept low to ensure a wide distribution. $2.00 at your bookstore or direct postpaid from 
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